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About 
Our 
Contributors 


We know that Dorothy Hughes is a 
member of Upsilon Chapter in Charlotte, 
Michigan, but more than that we know 
that she must have great warmth and 
sympathy from the way in which she tells 
her story of her “Adventure in Brother- 
hood” with a group of Puerto Ricans in 
her own home town. We think Miss 
Hughes must be a great and inspiring 
teacher. 


Dr. Lindley J. Stiles is Dean of the 
School of Education at the University of 
Virginia in Charlottesville of that state. 
We liked. his article so well that we asked 
his permission to publish it. His response 
was prompt and cordial. In fact, Dean 
Stiles said he felt it a privilege to be rep- 
resented in our magazine. 


Dr. Philip Cox is an officer and a worker 
in the Retired Teachers Association. More 
and more as we study the statistics con- 
cerning the number of people in our 
population beyond 65, we realize that the 
problems incident to old age are not only 
real ones but urgent in our Society and 
increasing as the number of old people 
grows. We liked the emotional tone of 
Dr. Cox’s speech, and we think you will 
enjoy it as well. 


Evelyn Hammett is head of the Depart- 
ment of Language and Literature in the 
Mississippi State Teachers College and an 
active member of our Society in the Iota 
Chapter in Cleveland. Miss Hammett 
writes beautifully, and we felt that this 
‘novelty in our table of contents would in- 
trigue you as it did us. Certainly we can 
predict your enjoyment. 
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Dr. Adelaide Baker belongs to the Beta 
Chapter in Westport, Connecticut, and has 
been extremely active in the state’s dis- 
tinguished recruitment and re-education 
program. The attitude with which she 
went abroad seemed to us to be par- 
ticularly significant. To her the experi- 
ence was a vital one because of her real 
and abiding interest in the children of 
the world. 


Ethel Rothwell is a member of the fine 
Delta Chapter in Milwaukee. This chap- 
ter is known far and wide for its creative 
work, its splendid program, and its out- 
standing leadership. Miss Rothwell is a 
member of the faculty of the Teachers Col- 
lege in Milwaukee, and was able to attend 
the sessions of WOTP in Copenhagen last 
summer and is reporting the meeting for 
your information. 


Luella Keithahn is an elementary educa- 
tion specialist at present working with the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs in 


Paraguay. Her understanding and her 
insight are characteristics of the great 
teacher. She has them in abundance. 


Dr. R. Louise Fitch has been known to 
many of us for years because of her fine 
contribution as Dean of Women at Cornell 
University, which she served for many 
years. For the past several years she has 
been retired. She tells her own story so 
well and so vividly that little comment is 
needed except to say that if you want to 
read something from the pen of a gay and 
gallant spirit, here it is. 


Jessie Taylor of the Gamma Chapter at 
Litchfield, Minnesota was heartbroken 
when circumstances forced her to abandon 
her exciting work on the Point Four Pro- 
gram in Panama. What she tells us of 
her experiences there gives us a much 
better insight into the breadth and mean- 
ing of that program. She is back in 
Minnesota, but thinking, we feel sure, 
about Panama. 
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Adventure in Brotherhood 


DOROTHY HUGHES 





Ses message came over the phone 
one Sunday evening last spring: 
“We have a terrible emergency 
down here at the church! A dozen 
Puerto Rican men are sitting here 
and they won’t leave! We can’t 
make them understand that we 
don’t have an evening service be- 
cause they don’t speak English and 
—do you suppose you could come 
down right away?” 

After asking which church was 
the scene of the emergency, I as- 
sured the one at the other end of 
the phone that I would go and, 
picking up my Spanish Bible and 
hymnal (just in case), I hurried 
down to the car which they sent 
with all the speed of a police car. 

As I entered the sanctuary, I saw 
the “emergency” lined up on the 


front row, waiting expectantly.. 


Halfway back sat the pastor, wait- 





ing hopelessly, and on the back 
row a couple of laymen who had 
drifted in from the young people’s 
meeting, waiting curiously. It was 
amusing to see the expression of 
bewilderment on the faces of the 
group—everyone present was an 
American. Everyone present was a 
citizen of the United States, yet a 
language barrier forced them to sit 
in silence. The expression of be- 
wilderment melted away when I 
addressed the visitors in their own 
language. The minister and lay- 
men settled back, relieved that the 
emergency no longer depended 
upon them for a solution. The 
Puerto Ricans leaned forward, 
eager and enthusiastic, and nodded 
their approval with a frequent “Si, 
si, sefiorita” as I talked to them of 
their beloved island which I had 
visited only ten months before, and 
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which they had left only a few days 
before. 

For twenty minutes I talked to 
them of their native land, all the 
time hoping that the minister 
would suggest we give them a short 
worship service before dismissing 
them. What a mistake it would be 
to turn these strangers away with- 
out attempting to give them what 
they had come seeking—inspiration 
and comfort on their second day in 
a strange town where people did 
not speak their language nor un- 
derstand their customs! Yet I, an 
outsider, had no right to take the 
matter into my hands. At last the 
suggestion came, and the Spanish 
Bible and hymnal were immediately 
put to work. There followed an 
hour of hymns, prayers, Scripture, 
and sermon. One man pulled a 
ragged hymnal from his pocket, 
and those who could read crowded 
around him as we sang “Cerca de 
Ti, Sefior” (Nearer My God to 
Thee) and other well-known 
hymns. 

During the impromptu service a 
half dozen Spanish students from 
the young people’s department left 
their meeting in another part of 
the church and went shopping for 
cookies and pop. At the im- 
promptu fiesta which followed, 
these same teen-agers put their 
limited vocabulary to the supreme 
test—not to get a mark in teacher’s 
classbook, but rather to make a 
dozen homesick men feel welcome. 
The conversation was limited in 
subject and awkward in phraseol- 
ogy, but it was sincere. Everyone 
enjoyed the South American game, 


which the students had learned the 
week before and which the Puerto 
Ricans were playing for the first 
time. How they laughed as the 
pop bottle caps flew around and 
around the table to the accompani- 
ment of the jingle which was sung 
in almost as many keys as there 
were singers! 

The fiesta ended much too soon 
for these men who had found hospi- 
tality inside a church in a town 
which only a few hours before had 
seemed cold and foreign to them. 
They left reluctantly with the 
words: “Adids, sefiorita. Hasta el 
domingo,” (“Good-bye until Sun- 
day”). We had promised them a 
service in the chapel immediately 
after the Sunday morning service. 


a week the keys of my type- 
writer were pressed into daily 
service at 5 A.M. to make hymnals, 
church bulletins, and sermon. Each 
noon a group of students met and, 
with sandwich in one hand and 
song sheet or Bible in the other, 
they rehearsed their part of Sun- 
day’s service. One would read the 
Scriptures, another offer prayer, a 
third lead the responsive readings, 
while a dozen would sing in the 
choir. It wasn’t going to be a new 
experience for them, because only 
a few weeks before they had met 
and rehearsed for the Good Friday 
service which they had given in 
Spanish, with classmates forming 
the congregation. Little did we 
realize at the time that we were 
preparing for another occasion 
when the Spanish would be used to 










































Ueeply Rooted in Tradition 


| Although the founding of the Women’s Medi- 
| cal College of Pennsylvania was considered a 
pioneer movement in its day and Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell, when in 1849 she gained her degree 
from the Geneva Medical College, was regarded 
as the first American woman doctor, neverthe- 
less, the tradition of women physicians is much 
more deeply rooted in American life than we 
would suppose. Medical history for women had 
a deplorable beginning. The records say that 
the first person to be executed in Massachusetts 
Bay Colony for Witchcraft was one, Margaret 
Jones, a female physician, and one, Jane Haw- 
| kins was forbidden to meddle in surgery or 
| “phisick, drinks, plaisters, or oyels, nor to ques- 
| tion matters of religion except with the ELD- 
ERS for satisfaction”. Noone knows just what 
| Jane had done, except probably to ask some ques- 
tion which the ELDERS could not answer. 
The town records of Rehoboth, Massachu- 
| setts, mention the arrival early in July, 1663 of 
| Dr. Sam Fuller and his mother, who began the 
| practice of midwifery “to answer to the town’s 
| necessity which was great”. In 1765 Marlboro, 
| Vermont boasted a certain Mrs. Thomas White- 
| more “possessed of a vigorous constitution and 
| frequently traveling through the woods on 
| snowshoes from one part of the town to another 
| 
| 





by night and by day to relieve the distressed”’. 
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help Spanish-speaking people to 
worship far from their home 
church. 

The students felt that their time 
had been well spent when they 
stood in their choir robes on Sun- 
day morning and looked at the 
eager congregation composed of 
two dozen Puerto Ricans (they had 
now doubled their number) , mem- 
bers from the adult evening class 
of Spanish who came to test their 
knowledge of the language, parents 
who came to hear their sons and 
daughters taking part in a Spanish 
service, and members of the church 
who came to satisfy their curiosity. 
It was gratifying to me to watch 
those young people leading their 
American neighbors from across the 
sea as together they lifted their 
voices in praise to God. It was 
gratifying to hear the hearty 
“Alleluia” and “Amen” of the 
Puerto Ricans as they spon- 
taneously responded at frequent in- 
tervals to the message of the ser- 
mon. It was a pleasure to accept 
their gracious expressions of grati- 
tude as they shook my hand at the 
chapel door. This time it was: 
“Adidés, sefiorita. Hasta el miérco- 
les” (“Good-bye until Wednes- 
day”), for they had read in their 
own church bulletin that on 
Wednesday evening they were in- 
vited to return to sing their favorite 
hymns and to see colored pictures 
of their homeland. 

Wednesday evening brought a 
still larger group. Once more all 
extra space w4s occupied by mem- 
bers of the community who wanted 


to see either the pictures or the 
Puerto Ricans. (It had been a 
pleasant surprise for some people 
to discover that people who speak 
a different language are still peo- 
ple.) As I stood before those men 
who a short time before had been 
strangers but who now were my 
friends, I experienced a feeling of 
regret that there remained only a 
few weeks before I would be leav- 
ing for my vacation. I knew that 
I was-going to miss Pablo, who 
sang so lustily with his hymnal 
held bottom side up, and funny 
little Dominguito with the big 
sense of humor. I was going to 
miss the broad-smiling Cristébal 
who spoke a brand of English 
which he alone could understand. 
And there were Tomas and Hen- 
rique, whose first purchase in 
Charlotte had been new bath 
towels (one pink and one tur- 
quoise) , which they wore hanging 
around their necks, ready to be 
wrapped around their faces when 
they went outside to protect them 
from the night air. 


| aloe singing every hymn in the 
sixteen-page hymnal, we began 
our travels, via Kodachrome, 
through the West Indies, Mexico, 
and Guatemala. The longest stop 
was in Puerto Rico, and the men 
called out the names of the build- 
ings as fast as they were projected 
on the screen. For one brief hour 
these homesick men were whisked 
back to their island and their peo- 

le. 

Each Sunday brought new faces 
to the chapel. Each Sunday a dif- 

















ferent group of students had an 
Opportunity to put their knowl- 
edge of Spanish to the finest pos- 
sible use—that of helping their 
American neighbors. The last 
Sunday it was with regret that I 
said “Adids” at the chapel door. 
The adventure was all too brief, 
yet it had lasting effects upon 
many people. It had left its mark 
upon the students who had par- 
ticipated, upon the members of the 
community who had observed it, 
and upon the Puerto Ricans. 

It gave the students an incentive 
to work harder in order to acquire 
a usable vocabulary in Spanish. It 
gave them further proof that 
Spanish is a means of communica- 
tion and not just a “subject to be 
taken.” It brought them living 
evidence of the graciousness and 
kindness of our Latin-American 
neighbors, whom until then they 
had known only through the in- 
cidents told them by teacher. Per- 
haps teacher was spinning those 
yarns out of that same material 
which had gone into the weaving 
of the emperor’s new clothes. But 
now the students were seeing for 
themselves as they worshipped with 
and visited with these Americans 
who had come so far. 


ppm adventure brought the mem- 
bers of the community first-hand 
knowledge of a group of people 
upon whom some of them would 
have been tempted to “look down” 
because of their swarthy skin and 
their “unintelligible” way of talk- 
ing. It brought them proof that 
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language need not be a barrier to 
worship. They were impressed to 
hear a congregation sing the 
familiar tunes with new words. 
They were even more impressed to 
bow their heads among men who 
were repeating the Lord’s Prayer 
so reverently in words so strange to 
their ears. 

As for the Puerto Ricans—I be- 
lieve their brief stay in the com- 
munity was more pleasant because 
of the fellowship they found within 
the walls of that church. I had 
talked in one sermon about the 
“universal language” which does 
not recognize the confines of words 
—the language of friendship, ex- 
pressed by a warm handclasp and 
a twinkle in the eye; the language 
of joy, expressed by hearty laugh- 
ter; the language of grief, expressed 
by tears; the language of gratitude, 
expressed by a nod and a smile. 
The universal language does not 
depend upon English or Spanish 
or Chinese words for its expression; 
it depends upon universal emo- 
tions. The Puerto Ricans went out 
of the church that morning and 
spoke in the universal language 
when they met folks on the street 
and when they entered the drug 
store to buy the postage stamp for 
that letter they wanted to send to 
their loved ones so far away. The 
clerks began remarking about the 
friendliness and courtesy of the 
Puerto Ricans. No longer were 
they foreigners, but rather friends. 
_ The last Sunday they listened to 
a sermon announced in the bulletin 
as “Embajadores de Cristo” (Am- 
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bassadors of Christ), which pointed 
out the false ambassadors whom 
we are sending to the far corners 
of the earth, spreading the false 
impression that the United States 
population is composed of two 
kinds of people: (1) gangsters, 
whose headquarters is Chicago; 
(2) wealthy socialites who enjoy 
nightlife from midnight until day- 
break and sleep the rest of the 
time. These ambassadors are the 
films which Hollywood is turning 
out each year. The sermon men- 
tioned the other group of ambas- 
sadors which informs the world that 
we in the United States are all un- 
kind, discourteous, selfish, and 
lacking in appreciation. These 
ambassadors are the tourists who 
travel for one purpose only—to 
gather evidence to _ substantiate 
their opinion that the United 
States is superior to the rest of the 
world. To erase this false impres- 
sion which these Puerto Ricans had 
acquired in their homeland, the 
sermon went on to paint a verbal 
picture of the typical member of 
our communities in the United 
States—the man who works every 
day to provide a home for his 
family; who takes that family to 
church on Sunday and to the park 
in the afternoon. How unfortu- 


nate that the typical citizen is too 
busy living a typical life to go into 
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other countries as an ambassador! 

That week the Puerto Ricans 
looked for the typical citizen and 
found him on the street and in the 
stores. Not only did they find him, 
but they probably wrote about him 
in their letters and talked about 
him when they returned to their 
island. 

The sermon also pointed out the 
role of the Puerto Ricans as am- 
bassadors of their island. The ma- 
jority of the members of the com- 
munity would know Puerto Rico 
only as it was brought to them by 
these men. It was within their 
pewer to make the community ad- 
mire and appreciate their island. 

The sermon went one step farther 
and pointed out the duties and 
privileges which we share, irrespec- 
tive of language or customs, as am- 
bassadors who must teach through 
example the principles of brother- 
hood that Jesus gave us. 

Yes, the adventure was much too 
brief. However, we tossed a few 
pebbles. Who knows how far the 
ripples radiated? Perhaps a few 
people in Puerto Rico are thinking 
more kindly of us now. I am sure 
that many people in Charlotte are 
thinking more kindly about the 
people of Puerto Rico because of 
one little adventure in_brother- 
hood. 











EDUCATION IN A TURBULENT WORLD 





LINDLEY J. STILES 
Dean, School of Education, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 


| am ‘the ages, man 
has lived in a turbulent world. 
Our twentieth century world is 
no exception. Furthermore, the 
prime instigator of the on-going 
turbulence continues to be man 
himself. His most useful tools are 
today, as always, ignorance, greed, 
lust for power, intolerance of 
others, worship of the material, 
moral laxity, and a deplorable un- 
willingness to abide by his religious 
faith, The well-known outward 
manifestations of the turbulence 
man creates are: crime and im- 
morality, religious and racial con- 
flicts, economic and social hard- 
ships for millions of the world’s 
peoples, corruption in government 





and, intermittently, outright war 
itself. 

Education, as a Social Process, Is 
Directly Related to National and 
World Conditions. Only in a recent 
generation, however, has it become 
the practice to relate education to 
turbulent national and world con- 
ditions. In ages past, the Church, 
the home, the State, political rules, 
exponents of particular theories of 
government, and the leaders of 


vested interest groups have all 
shared the indictment for condi- 
tions prevailing in the world. But 
the charging of education with di- 
rect responsibility for world condi- 
tions is a new trend, one that has 





Granny 


Johnson 





In Torrington, Connecticut in the early records, 
there are frequent allusions to the skill of two women midwives, | 
one of them Mrs. Johnson, or Granny Johnson, as she was called. | 
It is said that she rode on horseback, 

keeping the horse for the special purpose 

and traveling night and day near and far. 

It was such women as these who furnished 

the only medical service available to thousands of wives 

and mothers in the Atlantic colonies. That same hardihood 

of spirit found expression a century later when a half dozen women 

unknown to each other and widely separated appeared on the scene 

and demanded simultaneously the opportunity for education 

as full physicians. These were the precursors of the 

modern women M.D.’s. 
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become apparent almost within 
our time. 

Our own nation has furnished 
the setting for the development of 
concern for the relationship be- 
tween education and national and 
world conditions. For it was here 
that our forefathers, led by the 
genius of Thomas Jefferson, con- 
secrated education with important 
social responsibilities, thereby mak- 
ing it an instrument of the public, 
concerned with promoting the gen- 
eral welfare of the public itself. 
The revolutionary idea that the 
common man, provided he had the 
benefits of education, could govern 
himself places education in a key 
position of responsibility for the 
manner in which man is able to 
discharge his trust of self-govern- 
ment. The concern for the social 
responsibility of education has 
grown to the point that one of the 
nation’s leading advocates of the 
American system of public educa- 
tion, President James Bryant Con- 
ant of Harvard University, recently 
wrote: 

“Our system of free public schools is 
the instrument of national policy for 
achieving such characteristic goals as: (1) 
continuation of government based on free 
elections and free expression of opinion; 
(2) continuation of ‘home rule’ in towns, 
cities and states, and with respect to the 
Federal government; (3) honesty and 
efficiency in all governmental units; (4) 
a highly competitive economic system; 
(5) a greater degree of social mobility 
and fluidity and a lesser degree of social 
distinction between occupational groups; 
(6) a greater degree of equality of op- 
portunity for the youth of each succeed- 
ing generation.” 
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It was inevitable that the world’s 
greatest experiment in democracy 
would place upon education respon- 
sibilities far beyond those it had 
ever before been called upon to 
bear. Equally inevitable is the cur- 
rent general concern for the man- 
ner in which education is discharg- 
ing its newly assumed social obliga- 
tions. When education became an 
instrument of national policy, it 
assumed its share of responsibility 
for man’s efforts to govern himself. 
In a broad sense, the relationship 
between education and the turbu- 
lent world became firmly estab- 
lished. 

Failure of Church and Home to 
Carry Proportionate Social Respon- 
sibility. As public education has 
been assuming wider social respon- 
sibilities, both the Church and the 
home have tended to relinquish 
obligations they formerly assumed. 
The separation of Church and State 
in the United States permits the 
Church, to the extent that it cares 
to do so, to escape blame for man’s 
government follies, a condemna- 
tion which it had traditionally 
shared in other countries of the 
world. Likewise, the increasing 
and deplorable instability of the 
American home—an_ institution 
which formerly carried the major 
burden for citizenship education— 
has tended to becloud the degree to 
which it is upholding its share of 
responsibility for the affairs of man. 
In recent years, with less than half 
of our people maintaining regular 
relationships with religious organi- 
zations, and with roughly one-third 
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of American marriages ending in 
divorce, many children have had 
greater continuity of relationship 
with the public school than they 
maintained with a normal home or 
the Church. As a result, the public 
schools have more or less fallen heir 
to increasing responsibilities for 
helping all young people grow into 
capable adult citizens. The ques- 
tion as to whether the schools de- 
liberately sought this increased ob- 
ligation or had it thrust upon them 
is relevant, but it does not alter the 
fact that such a condition is present 
with us today. The truth is, our 
people have come to expect the 
public schools to do more for more 
pupils than ever before in our his- 
tory. 


Realization of the Vital Role of 
Public Education Has Thrown the 
American People into a State of 
Shock. With respect to public edu- 
cation, the people of the United 
States today are suffering from a 
state of shock—a condition brought 
about by the sudden realization of 
the vital importance of public edu- 
cation to our nation. The growing 
realization that what the schools 
teach and how well they carry out 
their function is directly related 
to our survival in this turbulent 
world has stunned many of our 
citizens who were formerly com- 
placent about the work of the pub- 
lic schools. 

Symptoms of this state of shock 
are all too evident on every hand. 
Some, forgetting Edmund Burke’s 
insightful observation, “I do not 
know the method of drawing up an 
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indictment against an whole peo- 
ple,” have sought to discredit gen- 
erally public education and those 
most closely allied with it. Others 
who have sensed, perhaps for the 
first time, the important role of 
public education, and who are see- 
ing the full import of the principle 
of “education for all,” look with 
understandable fear at the growing 
costs of education, costs which are 
multiplied by inflation and the in- 
creased birth rate since the begin- 
ning of World War II. Those who 
have traditionally thought of edu- 
cation as the more narrow process 
of preparing the gifted for the pro- 
fessions find it difficult to decide 
what kind and how much educa- 
tion should be provided for the 75 
to 80 percent of our future citizens 
who will not pursue formal educa- 
tion beyond high school years. 
They, too, rightfully question how 
well the gifted are being prepared 
for advanced training. Another 
group of our citizens is endeavoring 
to define the public school’s re- 
sponsibility for vocational training 
for youth who will enter the skilled 
trades in industry. 


Confusion About the Function 
of Public Education Is the Basic 
Cause of Criticisms Directed To- 
ward Schools Today. The overall 
effect of the state of shock which 
the American people are experienc- 
ing as they come to a full realiza- 
tion of the important task of pub- 
lic education is a general state of 
confusion. Out of the confusion 
have come sharp, heated, although 
largely subjective, criticisms of our 
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schools. Public schools and teach- 
ers are ridiculed and scorned in 
books, magazines, and newspapers. 
Spontaneous campaigns have been 
organized to purge the public 
schools of one or another of a va- 
riety of alleged weaknesses. 

The criticisms when viewed col- 
lectively cover the entire field of 
education and represent a hodge- 
podge of familiar contradictory in- 
dictments: failure to teach the 
“three R’s,” abandoning of stand- 
ards, failure to teach children to 
think and act independently, too 
little emphasis upon college prep- 
aration, poor preparation for life, 
emphasis upon trivialities, failure 
to adapt instruction to differences 
in students, the omission of empha- 
sis upon moral and spiritual values, 
failure to teach loyalty to the demo- 
cratic way of life, poor teaching, 
and teachers over-trained profes- 
sionally. That these criticisms come, 
with a few annoying exceptions, 
from sincere citizens seriously con- 
cerned with the role of public edu- 
cation is beyond doubt. That they 
reflect weaknesses in our society and 
suggest a strong tendency to make 
of the public schools a “scapegoat” 
for these weaknesses is all too ap- 
parent, also, at times. It was of this 
tendency that Henry Steele Com- 
mager wrote: 

“Schools reflect the society they serve. 
Many of the failures we ascribe to con- 
temporary education are in fact failures 
of our society as a whole. A society that 
is indifferent to its own heritage cannot 
expect schools to make good the indiffer- 
ence. A society that slurs over funda- 
mental principles cannot demand that its 
schools instruct in abiding moral values. 
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A society proudly preoccupied with its 
own material accomplishments and well- 
being cannot fairly expect its schools to 
teach that the snug warmth of security is 
less meaningful than the bracing venture 
of freedom. In all this, to reform our 
schools is to reform ourselves.” 

Such a statement helps place 
criticisms of our public schools in 
proper context. It reminds us that 
the schools are only one type of edu- 
cational agency of the many which 
influence the lives of children in 
our communities. It offers perspec- 
tive to our analysis of the criticism 
of the work and function of public 
education. It should not, however, 
obliterate the recognition that the 
American people, out of a state of 
confusion which has given birth to 
multiple charges and counter- 
charges, some of which are utterly 
unrealistic and unfair, are in reality 
calling upon the public schools to- 
day, all over the nation, to account 
for how well they are carrying out 
their mission. Underneath all the 
unrest, it is clear that our people 
still strongly support the basic prin- 
ciple of “education for all,” but 
they want to be absolutely certain 
that all are being educated. Parents 
are beginning to look beyond such 
superficial evidences as marks on re- 
port cards, grade promotions, sub- 
jects studied, units of credit, and 
high school diplomas for more valid 
proof that their children are learn- 
ing what they must and are ex- 
pected to in school. In a world 
where technological advancement 
has been accelerated almost beyond 
belief, few people today—teachers 
as well as laymen — are satisfied 
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for the schools to be doing only as 
good a job as were the schools of the 
“horse and buggy” days. As we have 
discarded the notion that only the 
intellectually gifted are capable of 
profiting from schooling, and as we 
visualize more clearly the impor- 
tance of education for citizenship 
purposes, people quite reasonably 
are asking how well we are help- 
ing all children—the so-called slow 
learner, the average, as well as the 
brilliant—master those fundamental 
knowledges, skills, attitudes, and 
understandings which are so neces- 
sary for effective living in our demo- 
cratic nation. 


Good Education Will Always Be 
Under Fire. Yes, in a very real 
sense, education is under fire in 
the United States today. But, by 
and large, the fire may be expected 
to produce healthy results. That 
education—and the school or col- 
lege—which is never under fire is 
not free, examines no new ideas, 
pursues no social function, and in- 
fluences no one. 

Realistically, it must be recog- 
nized that out of the fire that sur- 
rounds public education today 
there may emerge, of course, for 
fleeting moments, false images of 
the fundamental purposes of edu- 
cation. In a nation dedicated to 
diversity and in which pluralistic 
values exist side by side, it is in- 
evitable that social sub-groups will 
continually strive to force educa- 
tion to serve the cause of vested 
interests which may be contrary to 
the general good. In such isolated 
instances, it will be well for us to 


believe with Thomas Paine: “But 
such is the irresistible nature of 
truth, that all it asks—and all it 
wants—is the liberty of appearing.” 
Likewise, we may be guided by the 
wisdom of Thomas Jefferson that 
when reason and experiment have 
been indulged, error will flee before 
them. 

If educational leaders are not 
blinded by the smoke of the fire 
which now surrounds public edu- 
cation, and if they are not stam- 
peded either into the fanatical de- 
fense of pedagogical dogma or to- 
ward outright professional civil 
war, we can have faith that the 
American people will recognize and 
embrace the full significance of the 
social responsibility of public edu- 
cation in a democratic United 
States. 


The United States Is Unalterably 
Committed to Public Education. 
Let no one doubt that as long as 
we pursue the way of life carved 
out of war and hardship by our 
forefathers, and which is being de- 
fended on the field of battle by our 
own loved ones even at this very 
moment, the United States will be 
unalterably committed to public 
education and to the control of 
that education by all the people. 
Let us ever be mindful of the fact 
that the attitudes of parents and 
other citizens have always deter- 
mined and will continue to control 
the extent, nature, and quality of 
education provided by our schools. 
Let us continually remind our peo- 
ple that they will get the amount 
and quality of education they want 
























breat Teacher 
And Physician 


T WAS in 1845 that a delicate, blonde young girl felt the inescapable call 
I to qualify in medicine. She was an accomplished musician, a teacher of 

some ability, a cultured woman of excellent education. 

She had come to America from Bristol where her father had been in the 
sugar-refining business. Theirs was a remarkable family, from the father and 
mother to the youngest child. The father had given his daughters the same 
cultural opportunities afforded his sons, and he had infinite faith in the capa- 
bilities of his apparently delicate young daughter, Elizabeth. 

The family was thrust into a new and turbulent civilization—a civilization 
that was growing, fermenting and revolting. The roar of machinery was heard 
throughout the land. The clarion tones of Susan B. Anthony were swelling. 
Immigrants were pouring into America from a dozen different countries, bring- 
ing their arts and crafts, their customs and their political faiths. 

Elizabeth Blackwell was a true daughter of the age. With dogged determi- 
nation, with pride, and with the indomitable courage that characterized her 
whole life she set out to be the first woman doctor in America or England. 

It was a long and difficult road she traveled. The obstacles were almost 
unsurmountable. Rejected by all the medical schools in the country, she al- 
most despaired of finding a place to study. Finally Geneva College in New 
York opened the doors to the first woman medical student in modern times. 

Elizabeth Blackwell became not only the first woman physician, but also the 
first of her sex to lecture on prostitution, on social diseases, and sex education 
for women. Among her closest friends were both women and men whose 
names were most closely woven into the mesh of history of the last half of 
that memorable nineteenth century. 

Elizabeth Blackwell charted some of’ the least known but most significant 
landmarks in the history of modern medicine. She was a woman who was not 
only a zealot, a pioneer and a prophet—but above all, a woman. 
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for their children as they share with 
teachers and school officials the im- 
portant responsibilities of: (1) 
agreeing upon the purposes of edu- 
cation, (2) determining who should 
be educated and to what extent, 
(3) deciding what should be 
taught, and (4) evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of teaching. 


Education Is the Life Blood of a 
Democracy. The growing concern 
for the function of education as an 
instrument of all our people in 
struggling with a turbulent world 
can lead to only one conclusion: 
Education is the life blood of a 
democracy. If our cherished ideals 
are to survive the current world- 
wide conflict of ideologies, we must 
provide the best possible education 
to every single one of our future 
citizens. 

After military battles have been 
won and wars concluded, those na- 
tions whose teachers teach best to 
future generations their system and 
ideals of living most certainly will 
emerge the victor in the struggle 
that now engages us. 

As education is the “life blood,” 
schools, in a very real sense, func- 
tion as our nation’s “heart.” The 
collective contribution of our 
schools represents a vital sociologi- 
cal central, sustaining force that 
continually helps supply the educa- 
tion necessary for our democratic 
ideals as well as our intellectual 
talents to remain alive and growing. 
In the turbulent world of which we 
are a part, this is no time for the 
nation to experience a “heart at- 
tack.” 
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War Critically Affects Our 
Schools. All of us remember only 
too well Pearl Harbor, Corregidor, 
and Dunkirk of World War II. 
Not so clear in our consciousness 
and memories, perhaps, were the 
Pearl Harbors, Corregidors, and 
Dunkirks that befell our schools 
during this period of military con- 
flict. With devastating effect, edu- 
cationally, thousands of well-quali- 
fied and able teachers were snatched 
away from our schools by better 
paying jobs in war industries, or 
by the demands for personnel made 
by the various branches of the 
armed forces. Schools rapidly be- 
came overcrowded and _ poorly 
equipped. Some institutions of 
higher learning practically closed 
their doors; in others, important 
curricular areas were “put on the 
shelf” as faculty and students 
turned their attention to “war- 
oriented courses.” 

Had it not been for the efforts 
of many thousands of volunteer 
teachers—many of whom performed 
yeoman service—many public 
schools would not have been kept 
open at all. But, of those who 
taught during the war, far too many 
were not well prepared for their 
mission. While the armed forces 
were giving new recruits a mini- 
mum of three months’ basic train- 
ing followed by three to nine 
months of additional specialized in- 
struction before sending them into 
battle, recruits for education were 
pressed into the most complex and 
difficult of all assignments—teaching 
—without a single day’s prepara- 
tion. 
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Already, all of us are again feel- 
ing the effects of war. Sacrifices 
are being made, and for many the 
brutality and suffering which Gen- 
eral Sherman so aptly described are 
personal realities. Our school sys- 
tem, not fully recovered from the 
ravages of one war, likewise, is suf- 
fering; as a result, children are 
again being provided inferior op- 
portunities to learn. We Ameri- 
cans need desperately to under- 
stand, as our forefathers knew, how 
to fight and live at the same time. 
We must accept the commitment 
that future generations must be 
taught while we fight for their free- 
dom to learn. Our ancestors car- 
ried their rifles with them on the 
way to church to protect their fam- 
ilies from Indian attacks, but never- 
theless they went to church even if 
they had to fight to get there. They 
did not abandon their religious 
worship just because there was dan- 
ger present. In the same spirit, we 
must not forsake the responsibility 
of helping our children learn while 
we wrestle with a turbulent world. 


Teachers Are National Heroes. 
Those who teach in these times 
pursue lives dedicated to the im- 
provement of humanity. They 
choose to teach because they realize 
the importance of education to our 
nation. While others have joined 
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the mad scramble for lucrative posi- 
tions in business and industry or 
high ranking posts in governmen- 
tal and military agencies, teachers 
in our classrooms this year have 
remained at their posts—faithful to 
their profession, to our country, 
and to our children. Dependable, 
loyal, and hard-working, our teach- 
ers carry out their duties in the face 
of personal and economic hardships 
that no other professional group is 
called upon to endure. In many 
communities they teach under 
crowded conditions and with inade- 
quate equipment and supplies. All 
too frequently they confront apathy 
or outright resistance toward edu- 
cation. Teachers, individually and 
as a group, often are subjected to 
unbelievable criticism and abuse. 
They are made the scapegoats for 
many of the intellectual, social, and 
moral weaknesses of our people. 
Above all else, they live under the 
cloud of inferior professional status 
which is accorded to teaching in 
our society. Abused and unappre- 
ciated, over-worked and underpaid, 
yet still they choose to teach—that 
our boys and girls may learn, that 
our nation may survive. When the 
heroes of the current period of 
conflict are counted, surely our na- 
tion’s teachers deserve to stand high 
on the list. 


HAD CHOSEN HER 


Clara put down her pen and stared at the sentence she had just 

jotted down on a page of her journal, she wondered if it could 
possibly be true. The sentence said: “I have been teaching for fifteen 
years.” She had loved the profession. To her teaching was an exciting, 
even a dramatic adventure. Never a day had gone by that she had 
not spoken to her pupils of their American traditions and heritage, of 
“how precious are our freedoms, our ideals, how dear the institutions 
of democratic government.” 

The time had come, however, for her to go on with plans that she 
had been mulling over for years. She had worked as a bookkeeper in 
her brother’s mill during vacations and she had saved her money. She 
had enough to go away to school, so she set out for Clinton, New York 
and the Liberal Institute there. It was her hope that her long experi- 
ence as a teacher could be disguised from her fellow students, but she 
had not reckoned with the elementary character of the work. Soon she 
was taking all the studies that were offered, and she finished her year’s 
work not only happily, but brilliantly. 

She went with a friend, acquired at the Institute to Bordentown, 
New Jersey for a visit and was horrified when she found that although 
there was a New Jersey law providing for free education for every child 
in the state, it was not being enforced. The people of the town re- 
garded a public school as fit only for “paupers,” and free education not 
worth having. The streets were running with ragged and unkempt 
children, and most of them were regarded as worthless by the citizens. 
She established the first public school there amid popular scepticism. 
First there were six pupils, then sixteen more, then sixty, then a hun- 
dred, then two hundred, and by 1854 Bordentown realized that the 
school was so flourishing that a superintendent must be appointed. Of 
course, the Board of Trustees appointed a man. Not at all embittered, 
however, Clara decided it was time for her to have a change of scene, 
and she went to Washington, D. C. There she found a place in the 
Patent Office but was bitterly resented by her male fellow workers as 
an interloper. She stayed, however, until a change in administration 
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forced her resignation, but the records were 
in such confusion that before many months 
had gone by, they wrote humbly asking her 
to come back and set the records straight. 

By this time it was 1861 and relations 
between the North and the South were at 
the breaking point. When war broke out 
and the citizens of Washington became 
embroiled in it, Clara Barton’s heart was 
touched by the plight of the stream of 
wounded men coming into the city. She 
found many of them with an arm or leg 
amputated, and most of them had suffered untold hardships on the 
battlefields before they had been picked up by the medical corps. She 
gave liberally from her own store of money and goods, and when that 
gave out, she published an appeal in the papers. Goods came pouring 
in, and she spent her evenings after work at the Patent Office sorting 
the supplies. She was not satisfied, however, and characteristically she 
was determined to go out on the battlefield herself. 

The long story of her fight to get to the battlefield is one of the 
most stirring narratives of human courage. Suffice it to say that she 
became the best known Civil War nurse, and she was called “The 
Stormy Petrel” by the men, because no weather could deter her from 
going where she intended to be. Where she was needed most she always 
appeared. Before the war was over she organized the Washington Na- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross, and out of it was born the idea of 
the Red Cross ministering, not only in the time of war emergency but 
also in time of peace when floods and storms ravaged the country. Still 
later she managed to enlist the help of the president of the United 
States, and it became traditional for his name to head the organization 
which later developed in the American Red Cross, and which evolved 
into the magnificent organization which functions all over the world. 

She would never admit to even a vestige of unusual ability. She 
said with true humility “I know nothing remarkable that I have done. 
The humdrum work of my everyday life seems to me quite without 
incident.” She belongs to that select company of American immortals 
whose glory will not fade nor perish. 
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Jha Plight of the 


Retired Joachor* 


W. ARE not old. If we were, 
we would not be at this luncheon, 
keenly alert to the messages of your 
officers and four guest speakers—an 
endurance test, no matter how sig- 
nificant each of the messages may 
be. If we were really old, we would 
not be pledging by our presence 
here and by our discriminating ap- 
plause that we are going forward to 
complete the crusade so well begun 
until the financial security and 
physical welfare of every retired 
civil servant is assured, so far as 
organized society can assure them. 
That I think is the meaning of your 
yearly contribution to the Mary 
Muldoon Fund, of your collabora- 
tion with the Civil Service Em- 
ployees Association in support of 
Amendment No. 3 to empower your 
State Legislature to provide more 
adequately for all retired civil 
servants. 

When President Vincent assigned 
me the topic, “The Plight of the 
Retired Teacher,” I was somewhat 
hesitant whether to accept it. 
“Plight” might have the implica- 

* Abstract of Address by Dr. Philip 
W. L. Cox at the luncheon of the Eastern 


Zone, New York*Retired Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 
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tion of self-pity. And self-pity is 
the last thing that I would want to 
encourage for anyone! 

I spent several interesting hours 
last evening with a group of not 
yet retired teachers, vigorous, intel- 
ligent younger people eager to 
make their contributions to public 
education count. They talked of 
the obstacles they must surmount 
—inertias, suspicions of hidden pur- 
poses, organized stupidities. It 
brought back memories of my own 
years of active service. Truly the 
lot of the retired teacher is blessed 
indeed compared to that of the 
earnest soul caught in the toils of 
institutionalism. 

Ours is the freedom to quit, a 
freedom that our consciences re- 
fused us so long as we belonged to 
a school faculty. Then quitting 
the struggle for better conditions 
for pupil-adjustment and opportu- 
nities for growth would have out- 
raged our true selves. But now we 
can quit complacently. We can find 
other worthwhile ventures individ- 
ually and in association. I hope 
that some of these undertakings 
may be in the public interest, but 
I would not have you feel guilty if 








they are all of them primarily per- 
sonal. 

The plight in which we find our- 
selves is real enough. It is, how- 
ever, part and parcel of the plight 
of Western man—of all mankind! 
America’s malaise is a by-product 
of the greatnesses and of the weak- 
nesses of our culture. They are im- 
plicit in the patterns and prestiges 
of competition, self-seeking, sus- 
picion, and insecurity—a vicious 
syndrome! But much of this inter- 
twining growth of infantilism we 
are free to quit. 


oc freedom has multiple con- 
notations. We are free to quit, 
but we are also free to act. We are 
free to choose what we will support 
and what we will neglect or oppose. 
We are free to lay down one bur- 
den, to take up another, or, experi- 
mentally at least, to reject all re- 
sponsibility for any social action. 
I have injected the phrase, experi- 
mentally at least, because I doubt 
that any of us would be very happy 
for long if we chose that alternative. 

Biologically constructed and cul- 
turally conditioned as we are, free- 
dom for most of us demands posi- 
tive and associative acts. Else, it 
may destroy us if, by withdrawal 
and indifference toward others, we 
seek for long to avoid social obliga- 
tions. Fortunately very few of us 
are likely to try to exercise the 
prerogative of quitting after retire- 
ment to the extent of total with- 
drawal. 

Old habits and attitudes are far 
too strong to be cast loose. Moral 
obligations are too close at hand, 
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too insistent, to be easily avoided. 
Willy-nilly, a retired teacher must 
practice his right to quit in con- 
formity with a personality pattern 
that has formed itself in great de- 
gree by service to others. Each one’s 
mental-emotional welfare requires 
that he find some adequate outlet 
for his deep-seated habit of collab- 
oration and attitude of altruism. 

If, however, the freedom to quit 
proves in practice to be somewhat 
illusory, our freedom to choose 
what we will not quit is real 
enough. Indeed it may well be 
vibrantly important to ourselves 
and to others who may be affected 
by our choice. Spontaneity and 
voluntarism are in great degree pre- 
conditions of success and satisfac- 
tion in any job; they foster that 
flexibility of self-adjustment that 
assure the volunteer associate a wel- 
come and an appreciation not often 
vouchsafed to a draftee. That way 
lies continued youth, health and 
happiness, creative activity and 
companionship, and renewed ap- 
preciation of spiritual values. 

Do I seem to you to be avoiding 
or to belittle the realities of geron- 
tic living? Aging does bring physi- 
cal deteriorations and, in all too 
many cases, financial dependence. 
Organized society must help us to 
deal with these problems. We do 
well to keep the public keenly aware 
of its responsibility to deal con- 
structively with them. 

What I would emphasize is that 


“our” problem of physical deteri- 


oration and financial dependence is 
a public problem. Inevitably in 
the twentieth century culture, we 
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retired people are part of a social 
structure that the younger genera- 
tions must accept and support. This 
statement holds true whether our 
livelihoods depend on pensions, 
dividends, annuities, gifts, or char- 
ity. In great degree we have been 
retired to make room for young 
folks and new ideas in the institu- 
tions to which we have been at- 
tached. Whether or not we ap- 
prove of this policy is unimpor- 
tant. The younger generations 
have willed it; they must instru- 
ment it! 


N all fairness they are in most 

cases willing to act in accord with 
this mandate. Not as promptly or 
as generously as we might wish, to 
be sure. But double exemptions 
from federal taxes, old age assist- 
ance, social security, district nurses, 
subsidization of hospitals, increased 
pensions, unit Blue Cross coverage 
—the list of specific recognitions by 
the public of its responsibilities 
could doubtless be extended. And 
universal health insurance and tax- 
exemption for all pensions up to at 
least a subsistence level cost will 
surely be forthcoming. 

Too great a preoccupation with 
our liabilities may be self-defeating. 
A feeling of being neglected, not 
appreciated, not wanted, a burden 
on others would be disastrous. Such 
gloom may indeed pervade groups 
of self-pitying introverts as truly as 
individuals. The preventive and 
the remedy lie in collaborations to 
help ourselves and others. “God 
helps those who help each other” is 
the title of a picture of the Nova 





Scotia co-operatives; it is a good 
slogan for us to adopt. 

Let us then emphasize the posi- 
tive. There is much that most of us 
can do. Retirement is not a full- 
time profession! 

We can supplement our income 
after retirement by using our capi- 
tal of skills and experience. Many 
of us know retirees who do substi- 
tute teaching or hold regular posi- 
tions in private schools; of others 
who hold secretarial and clerical 
jobs; of a few fortunate ones who 
find themselves welcome members 
of three-generation families (may 
their number increase!). I know 
one who is a professional baby-sitter 
and substitute parent (well paid, 
too), several who are companions 
to well-to-do elderly women, and 
one or more engaged in administer- 
ing social service. 

Then there are ventures not di- 
rectly connected with our profes- 
sion, but which exploit flairs and 
skills that have been subordinated 
in our busy professional lives. I 
have friends in real estate and in- 
surance businesses, in gardening, 
poultry, interior decorating, dress 
alteration, antique and furniture 
refinishing shops. Each of you can 
doubtless supplement the list. 

Inflation burdens those of us who 
have relatively fixed incomes. The 
earning of supplementary incomes 
helps meet the condition both in- 
dividually and socially. For unless 
we do produce an equivalent of 
goods or services our effective de- 
mand for them does in degree in- 
tensify inflation. A degree of self- 
denial in an inflationary period is 










A Scientist with 
a Mother Heart 


Rosalie Slaughter Morton might have 
been a social butterfly. Hers was a 
heritage, however, of humanitarianism and 
a feeling of responsibility for her fellow 
men. She turned her back upon a life of 
ease and luxury to practice medicine which 
she began in 1899. She had many relatives 
in the profession, and this probably was a 
weighty factor in determining her career. 
Before she was graduated in medicine she 
had accumulated an experience from her 
work among the poor during all of her va- 
cations—an experience such as few doctors 
have ever had. Among the teeming under- 
fed and disease-ridden population of the 
slums of various cities she worked untir- 
ingly. 
In Vienna she worked hard on pathology. 
In Berlin and in Russia during the heyday 
of its fascinating society, she made many 
interesting contacts. In Paris she made a 
serious study of nervous diseases. She be- 
came a friend of and co-worker with great 
bacteriologists who were trying to blot out 
cholera in India. For six months she 
worked there night and day and came out 
physically unscathed. Hers was an in- 
satiable thirst for knowledge. She went to 
the Philippines and worked there with Dr. 
Richard Strong in perfecting her understand- 


B= into a privileged wealthy home, 





ing of the diseases which harassed the 
Filipinos. 

She was the first woman to undertake 
surgery in Washington, D. C. 

For her untiring work to assist the home- 
less and the war-stricken after the first 
World War, she was honored repeatedly by 
Yugoslavia, by the United States of Amer- 
ica, by the French, and many organizations 
of one kind or another. 

She spent years of work in New York, 
until the ravages of pneumonia, too much 
for her already-scarred lungs that had been 
gassed during the first World War, sent her 
to a milder climate. She took the medical 
examinations in Florida and set up her prac- 
tice in Winter Park. There she continued 
much of the humanitarian work among the 
underprivileged that had characterized her 
career from the outset. 

Rosalie Slaughter Morton helped much 
to humanize the profession of medicine, as 
well as to administer scientific knowledge. 
She was one of those who saw life without 
a mask and with it all was a woman in un- 
derstanding the domestic and social factors 
in illness, and youth’s vagaries and aspira- 
tions. Hers was a mother heart that pos- 
sessed scientific facts to support intuition 
and sympathy. 
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a social and personal duty. We 
have no justification for grumbling 
about inflation unless (1) we our- 
selves incur no unnecessary debt; 
if possible, save and invest; (2) sup- 
port high income taxes even though 
we individually get “hurt”; (3) 
recognize that eventually social 
security provisions will absorb and 
replace pension funds, and hence 
direct our efforts to making social 
security payments adequate for 
everybody in our age-groups, and 
(4) tolerate, if we cannot actively 
support, the efforts of all disadvan- 
taged classes—negroes, migrants, 
share-croppers, “displaced persons,” 
child laborers, and all other inse- 
cure classes—to achieve status and 
prestige, even if their elevation 
might prejudice our own preferred 
position. 

Apart from financial aspects of 
our “plight,” there are many self- 
expressions open to us. Herbert 
Weet, beloved by all New York 
educators of my generation, is 
town historian of Medina, his 
home town. Other retired friends 
of mine help with Scout and 
4-H club activities, serve church, 
Grange, garden club, public library, 
museum, Youth Hostel, and many 
other undertakings. They (and 
surely we, too) are thus growing 
into active old age, fulfilling their 
needs for social recognition and a 
feeling of worth, for social par- 
ticipation, for enjoyment of activ- 
ity. What can be done by our- 
selves for ourselves is necessary if 
we are to meet unafraid the crises 
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that are inescapable as the years 
move on. There will be further 
social changes that it may be diffi- 
cult for us to accept; e.g., accelerat- 
ing mobility, vertical and horizon- 
tal, and further inroads of urbani- 
zation on suburban and village 
life. Far more poignant will be 
illnesses, the death of close friends, 
dependency, and loneliness. 

“The best defense is a strong of- 
fense” has long been a truism of 
football coaching. We may apply 
it to our own preparation for the 
years ahead. We are part and par- 
cel of those social institutions that 
foster associational living in accord 
with the democratic formula and 
the Christian ethic. We want for 
ourselves and for all men every- 
where the joy of fellowship, the 
joy of mutuality, the joy of service, 
the joy of hope, of compassion, of 
sacrifice, the joy of honor and pride, 
the joy of love. 

The dictionary gives two dis- 
tinctive meanings for the word 
“plight.” One is predicament; a 
dangerous or distressed condition. 
The other is a pledge; a promise. 

Whatever your president’s inten- 
tion in assigning my topic, I have 
taken the second as my text. We 
may properly be conscious of the 
first meaning. We will increasingly 
band together to meet predica- 
ments. 

But let us gladsomely make good 
our pledge, our promise, to share 
our educational values with our 
contemporaries and with posterity. 





PETER’S ROCK 


(JzoRGE BERNARD SHAW 
once attributed the alleged failure 
of Christianity to the fact that it is 
founded on a gay pun, is intended 
to be gay, and has lost its gaiety. 
The pun referred to is, of course, 
Jesus’ words to Peter, “Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock will I 
build my church.” 

Laying aside indignation at the 
usual Shavian fallacy, I must insist 
that G. B. S. or any other cynic who 
maintains that Christianity has lost 
its gaiety has never attended wor- 
ship in our Missionary Baptist 
Church, Colored, which bears the 
fitting name, “Peter’s Rock.” 

During a hard winter financially 
—not climatically—in Mississippi, 
one of our college janitors came to 
solicit funds to help the Lord’s peo- 
ple out of a “bad trouble.” Truth 
to tell, the local Building and Loan 
Association had “done locked up 
Peter’s Rock,” for the prosaic rea- 
son, alas, that members could not 
pay their monthly indebtedness on 
the church. The subsequent cele- 
bration to which I was invited one 
evening was a jubilation that the 
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debt had been lifted and they could 
again raise their voices in worship 
in the neat, white-painted struc- 
ture across the tracks. 

Gaiety? At the very threshold 
one could feel the inspired gaiety 
of Friar Juniper, that joyous ‘soul 
who “delighted to be abased.” The 
prayers breathed it. “We thank 
Thee, Lord,” intoned one, “dat we 
slep’ in our own baids las’ night 
an’ not in a undertaker’s parlor. 
We thank Thee dat de kivver dat 
wropped our trembling limbs was 
not a winding sheet. We thank 
Thee dat we woke dis mornin to 
de singing of birds an’ not de rum- 
bles of de day of jedgment.” I, too, 
then felt the enchantment of mere 
living. Never had a mellower 
moonlight dappled the grass be- 
neath the windows; never had a 
sweeter mocking bird sung from 
the church yard. 

With this joy there was the rare 
grace of true humility. The prayer 

_ continued, “Oh, Lord, thank you 
for cold water when we’s thirsty 
and bread when we’s hongry. We 
know you sets high in glory. By 
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de plumb line o’ jestice we ought 
ter perished long ago (Yes, Lord). 
Lord, please sir—straddle us over 
every weak place. Ef you leave us, 
we perish. (Yes, Lord!)” I won- 
der why we never address the Al- 
mighty with amenities of polite re- 
quest. Please, sir! I remember 
hearing an evangelist of lighter hue 
rush into prayer with “Hello, God!” 

Peter’s Rock is noted for its sing- 
ing. On this occasion locally fa- 
mous singers from the county were 
brought in to swell the chorus of 
the lined-out hymns. The Glory 
Bound Singers, a male quartette 
from down on the Yellow Dog 
Railroad, “favored” with “I Want 
Two Wings.” Solos ranged from 
the pathetic “If I Could Hear My 
Mother Pray Again” to the confi- 
dent and comforting “He'll Fix It 
For You.” A particularly jubilant 
note was struck in: 


He snatched me from the burning, 
Took my feet from out the clay— 
Since then He’s been my Saviour— 
Is He yours? 


Though congregational singing 
was moving, there was no ungodly 
display. This the ushers, trim 
white-gloved young women, pre- 
vented, passing systematically and 
quietly about the benches wielding 
palmetto fans over any sister who 
showed signs of shouting or pass- 
ing out in a trance. We are civil- 
ized at Peter’s Rock. Joy was there, 
but within seemly bounds, express- 
ing itself mainly in rhythmic sway- 
ing of bodies, shouted “Amens,” 
and soft patting of Sunday-shod 
feet. 
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I have always thought it utter 
hypocrisy to sing some of our old 
hymns in our modern temper, when 
our actions so belie our words. In 
my own church that morning a 
friend on my right was luxuriating 
in the aura of a new Ph.D. degree, 
and one on my left had arrived, 
haughty but beaming, in her new 
Cadillac. In front of us sat a 
neighbor whose new house was the 
talk of the town for elegance, and 
beside him sat his wife wearing a 
fortune in diamonds on her soft, 
plump fingers. Christians all, and 
good Methodists, we sang the hymn 
as directed by the bulletin board: 


Not for ease nor worldly pleasure, 
Nor for fame my prayer shall be— 
Gladly will I toil and suffer, 
Only let me walk with Thee! 


\ words, beautifully intoned, 
sounded spiritually raucous in 
that alien atmosphere of easy living. 
But the same words rolled majesti- 
cally and convincingly from black 
throats. What though the singers’ 
cheap cabins were at the mercy of 
every wind from heaven? Their 
spiritual homes were built upon a 
rock, and they were bound for a 
city that hath foundations. What 
if they had, men and women, toiled 
all the week in the field from sun- 
up till nightfall? Sunday was here 
with its blessed rest, and every 
day’ll be Sunday by and by. What 
if muscles ached from picking the 
endless rows of our bumper cotton 
crop? They sensed the invitation 
to the heavy-laden. Their limited 
education kept them from sight of 
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Proteus rising from the sea—but 
Elijah rising in his fiery chariot was 
unmistakably real. What if they 
could not hear old Triton’s 
wreathed horn? It would cut no 
figure anyway with the rams’ horns 
at Jericho, not to mention Gabriel’s 
trumpet. Here they were, washed 
and scrubbed, combed and coiffed, 
rejoicing in the everlasting portion 
and looking past life’s fitful sea to 
the gate of life eternal. 

At long last came the sermon. At 
this church it is apparent that there 
is no settled minister, the pulpit 
being occupied by any brother who 
owns a coat and can conveniently 
wear a white shirt on preaching 
day. Producing a sermon carried 
with it, as it should, the privilege 
of taking up a public offering. The 
preacher this night was inspired, 
a fiery exhorter, and up to his best 
form. From the first he attacked 
with vehemence his subject, “In- 
quirers after Salvation.” All the 
Old Testament “gentlemen” — we 
were reminded—had been inquirers 
after salvation—even David. Yes, 
“Old Man David, he set in his li- 
berry and studied book after book 
a-inquirin’ after salvation.” All the 
prophets were digging for the truth 
just as miners dig in the earth for 
the precious ore. (He called it 
o-ra.) Suddenly after a dramatic 
pause followed a burst of uncon- 
scious Hebraic parallelism: 

“Call up de geologists,” he com- 
manded, “de men dat’s diggin’ in 
de rocks; dey’ll tell you.dat Jesus 


is de Rock of Ages. Call up de men ’ 


dat dresses de vines; dey’ll tell you 
dat Jesus is de True Vine. Call up 
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de botanist; he’ll tell you dat Jesus 
is de Rose of Sharon an’ de Lily 
of de Valley. Call up de astrono- 
mists, dem fellers dat studies de 
solo system—dey’ll tell you dat Jesus 
is de Bright an’ Mornin’ Star.” 

It appeared that Moses and Jo- 
nah among other notables were 
likewise inquirers, and that the 
Lord can do His will through the 
“beasties,” yea, verily, even through 
a whale “wid a mouth lak a hogs- 
haid.” Finally came Isaiah, the 
six-winged heavenly ‘host being 
especially appealing at this state of 
fervor. Yes, Isaiah inquired in the 
temple, and the Lord came to him. 

“Listen brethren, de Lord came 
to Isaiah in de temple—an’ it say 
here in de Good Book dat His train 
filled de temple.” 

Then, with a great burst of ec- 
stasy, the exhorter came to his sur- 
prising climax, “Listen to dat, 
brethren! Listen to dat, white 
friends! God come in a train, a 
great big train dat filled de temple. 
Come on an’ get aboard! Come on 
an’ ride God’s train.” 

And even my sophisticated ears 
could hear the mighty grinding of 
the wheels, the triumphant blast 
of the whistle, and the joyous shout 
of the redeemed passengers. Are 
not Emerson’s words emphatically 
true? “God enters every life by 
a private door.” 

Gaiety? Well, perhaps it was 


not gaiety in the Shavian sense, but 
a wonderful intoxication, a sub- 
lime drunkenness of the spirit. 
Even I wanted to rise and shine 
and give God the glory. Even I 
wanted to ride God’s train! 
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DELTA KAPPA GAMMA INVENTORY 


Tue beginning of a new year is 
a time for inventory, a time for 
taking stock of assets and liabilities. 
Merchants dispose of some goods 
because they have proven unprofit- 
able to carry in stock; other goods 
are ordered in larger quantities be- 
cause they successfully meet con- 
sumer needs. 

Let’s consider ourselves as stock- 
holders in Delta Kappa Gamma, 
with a vital interest in its success 
and a concern for its failures. What 
are our assets, and what could be 


termed our liabilities, which might 
better be discarded? 

First, let us consider some of the 
ASSETS we have developed in our 
nearly twenty-four years. 

We have the asset of being 
UNIQUE, in that we are the only 
organization for women educators 
which represents a complete cross 
section of all levels of education. 

Then, we have assets in the 
HIGH IDEALS for which we 
stand: helping women attain a 
rightful place in education—social- 
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ly, economically, professionally. 
We offer a great fellowship for 
women who are key persons in the 
profession. 

In addition, we have a tremen- 
dous stock of INTELLIGENCE. 
Through our membership we have 
really unlimited resources of back- 
ground and experience ready to be 
used to improve and build a still 
finer organization. 

We have a program of SELEC- 

TIVE RECRUITMENT which 
has brought national recognition 
to our Society and fine young teach- 
ers to the profession. 
' Our SCHOLARSHIP PRO- 
GRAM has shown an exciting de- 
velopment as an_ instrument 
through which we demonstrate our 
interest in preparing women edu- 
cators to participate in larger pro- 
fessional opportunities. 

We have a top flight publication 
in the BULLETIN, which emphasizes 
the outstanding contributions of 
women. 

We have established AWARDS 
to recognize the achievements of 
women both without and within 
the Society. 

Here, then, are assets which pay 
large dividends to us as stockhold- 
ers in Delta Kappa Gamma! 

Now, what are some of the LIA- 
BILITIES of our organization? 

There is need for a stronger 
WORKING PROGRAM. We sub- 
scribe to a national program in the- 
ory, but do we channel our efforts 
into action which will be produc- 
tive and effective? The typical 
chapter is a bit too passive, too in- 
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clined to come together to hear a 
“good speaker,” and then to go 
home without a great deal of bene- 
fit from the meeting. 

To bring vitality into our pro- 
gram, we must become very adept 
in the skill of democratic and dy- 
namic discussion. In that way we 
may arrive at conclusions which 
have such meaning, such impor- 
tance to the group, that the chap- 
ter will wish immediately to trans- 
late its convictions into action. 

Our program lacks a RE- 
SEARCH PROGRAM which in- 
volves our membership in a practi- 
cal way. Perhaps we think of re- 
search on too grandiose a scale. We 
need to be inoculated with an en- 
thusiastic appreciation of what is 
meant by “action research.” Every 
teacher has asked herself frequent- 
ly, “Why,” concerning some prob- 
lem which is puzzling her. “What 
is the best way to do this?” “Which 
way will most effectively accom- 
plish what I have in mind?” To 
search for the answers to questions 
such as these in a thoughtful fash- 
ion, right in one’s own environ- 
ment, and to WRITE the results 
of these experiments—that is re- 
search in a very practical sense. 

On a statewide and national 
level, we need to give more support 
to research. Our national program 
needs more money, and it needs 
more cooperative effort on the part 
of the membership. 

Our organization has real MEM- 


_ BERSHIP LIABILITIES. We have 


too many in our membership who 
are not willing to give the time to 
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Delta Kappa Gamma that it de- 
serves. (Naturally, one is not re- 
ferring to the member who has 
physical disabilities.) If Delta Kap- 
pa Gamma is not worth working 
for, it is not worth very much to a 
member; nor is a non-working 
member worth very much to the 
organization. We need courage to 
free ourselves of the non-worker in 
the membership. 

The greatest need in our organ- 
ization is an intangible—a need for 
GREATER SKILL IN OUR RE- 
LATIONSHIPS. Chapter to chap- 
ter, chapter to state, chapter to na- 
tional—we need to build relation- 
ships of trust and understanding. 
Of course in that we are not 
unique; we are probably just re- 
flecting the spirit of distrust which 
is almost taken for granted these 
days. There is a seemingly uni- 
versal unwillingness to take the 
time or make the effort to under- 
stand another’s problems. Kirby 
Page has said, “Take care of your 
relationships and the world will 
take on new meaning.” I should 
like to paraphrase it to say, “Let's 
take care of our relationships in 
Delta Kappa Gamma, and the or- 
ganization will take on new mean- 
ing.” 

Too long women have been 
thought of as petty in their rela- 
tionships, envious of others more 
attractive or successful than they, 
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reluctant to give praise, even where 
praise is due. You know the kind 
I mean—the one who says, “Yes, 
Sally does a grand job, BUT .. .” 
or “Mary speaks well, BUT .. .” 
Let’s rejoice for our whole sex when 
one of us achieves distinction in- 
stead of begrudging her success. 

We pride ourselves on being well- 
educated women. What are some 
of the marks of a well-educated 
woman? 


A well-educated woman cultivates an 
open mind; she sees both sides of a ques- 
tion; she searches for a fair answer. 

A well-educated woman knows how to 
get along with others. There are four 
ways of doing this: 

1. She can put herself in another's 
place 

2. She doesn’t carry old grudges 

3. She is genuinely interested 
others 

4. She permits love to be the dynamic 
which motivates her daily con- 
duct. 

A well-educated woman keeps BUSY at 
her highest level, in order to be happy, 
useful and good. 


Yes, we are stockholders in a 
great organization. There is seem- 
ingly no limit upon the expansion 
of the usefulness of Delta Kappa 
Gamma if we will use our assets 
and resources to the fullest extent, 
and if we will give to our leadership 
the faith and trust which it de- 
serves. 


in 


J. Maria PIERCE. 


























Ficures could not say it. They 
were too big to understand. I could 
not visualize 2,335,000 children in 
Greece to be helped by the United 
Nations Children’s Fund with 
clothing, health services, and food. 
In Yugoslavia there were 5,622,000. 
For some of them the milk con- 
servation program, the giving of 
dried milk and eggs through the 
schools, the disease-control cam- 
paigns had made the difference be- 
tween life and death. In Italy, the 
child population was 12,402,000. 
The bigger the figures got, the hard- 
er it was to make them real chil- 
dren. I had to see. 

When it was my good fortune 
to plan a visit to these three coun- 
tries, the chance to see these chil- 
dren loomed larger in my hopes 
than the tourist attractions flaunted 
on travel folders. I would not 
miss the Oracle at Delphi, or Dio- 
cletian’s Palace at Split, but, wher- 
ever I could I would see what was 


happening to the children. I took ’ 


with me introductions to the direc- 
tors of UNICEF. the Near East Re- 


If You Could See— 
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lief the American Farm School, 
anu the Quakers in Greece and 
Yugoslavia. They led me to the 
most interesting people I met, 
courageous, imaginative, patient 
conquerors of the enemies of child 
welfare. They led me to the chil- 
dren. 

In Athens, I saw them—a few at 
a time, face to face, as one must see 
children to know how they feel. 
The little group waiting their turn 
at the dentist chair in the Health 
Clinic in a refugee suburb section 
of Athens appeared to feel a little 
anxious. One or two were fondling 
aching jaws. But my arrival, a vis- 
itor in company with the head of 
the Visiting Nurses, was apparently 
a comforting diversion. Curiosity 
got the better of dread. When I in- 
vited them to come out in the 
courtyard to be photographed, they 
were even more cheered. And when 
I left they were waving madly. The 
small adobe building in a humble 
street, where well-scrubbed rooms 
housed simple dental equipment 
and the records on which the 






Industry owes a tremendous debt to 
Dr. Alice Hamilton for her pioneer work 
in exploring the occupational diseases 
which through the years of the develop- 
ment of American industry have taken an 
unbelievable toll. 

Alice Hamilton, a gentle but firm 
woman, small, sweet faced and rather 
timid, was working in the baby clinic at 
Hull House. There she had done a re- 
markable piece of work, and she was in 
1910 doing research in infectious diseases. 
She became intrigued by the evidence 
piling up before her of the poisonous 
work in the heavy industries. Occupa- 
tional diseases were increasing by leaps 
and bounds. Dr. Hamilton was appalled 
by the indifference of the medical profes- 
sion to these diseases and was especially 
shocked by the attitude of employers and 
the officials of the labor unions. 

She made her first investigations in the 
white lead plants, and she brought to 
light cases of lead poisoning directly at- 
tributable to the occupational hazards the 
workers endured. As the Federal Gov- 


ernment became interested in her re- 


Medicine In The 
Dangerous Trades 





search, she explored the solvents, the war 
industries, the smelters, the steel mills, 
the foundries, the potteries, searching al- 
ways relentlessly for the possibility of un- 
discovered danger to workmen. 

Her autobiography was published in 
1943. It is an amazing and dramatic story 
of a woman who gave selflessly to the dis- 
covery of ways to alleviate the hard lot of 
the thousands of industrial workers in 
plants all over the world. Dr. Hamilton 
was of the opinion, when her autobiog- 
raphy was published, that there are still 
too many closed doors to women to per- 
mit any number of them to enter the field 
of industrial medicine. She says there is 
still a half-unconscious attitude of a ma- 
jority of industrialists toward women, that 
their place in the industrial world is a 
strictly subordinate one. She says the in- 
dustrialists look upon women doctors, par- 
ticularly, with some suspicion, and she 
prophesies that if only the doors are 
opened to women medical graduates who 
have an interest in this field, that they 
will make good and remain an essential 
part of the system. 











UNICEF and Greek Government 
aid depended, had become a monu- 
ment to international friendship. 
I would always remember the greet- 
ing of workers and children; they 
would, I was assured, tell proudly 
that they had met the stranger 
from America, which had done so 
much for the Greek people. 

From the Dental Clinic, we went 
to one of the score of nursery 
schools run with UNICEF aid. As 
I came up the path to the low, 
pleasant building, there were about 
thirty small children on the sunny 
terrace. They were singing. Bright 
faces full of joyful confidence were 
turned up to the teacher. Like a 
flock of butterflies they looked, the 
smallest in yellow smocks, the big- 
ger ones in blue. Each had on the 
pocket of the smock a little em- 
broidered symbol, a cat, a turtle, 
an airplane. The woman’s com- 
mittee of volunteers who helped 
equip the schools with toys, and 
toilet articles to make them hap- 
pier, more attractive places, had 
made the smocks and embroidered 
the symbols, so that each child, 
coming from a poor home, should 
’ have something pretty to wear 
when he came to school, something 
marked with his own identity. 
Over the row of hooks in the hall- 
way were corresponding pictures, 
so each child knew where to hang 
his smock when he went home. Lit- 
tle boxes under the hooks had each 
a toothbrush and a piece of soap 
and a little blue or yellow towel 
made from a bit of matching ma- 
terial. 
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At THE end of the song, the chil- 
dren flocked in to get their soap 
and towel and wash for lunch. It 
was served them at low, round ta- 
bles in the schoolrooms, from a sim- 
ple Greek kitchen where a huge 
kettle of macaroni stood on the 
stove. The cook looked up from 
her task of ladling it into serving 
bowls to give me ‘“KalaMeral” 
Everyone in Greece hails you hos- 
pitably, no matter how busy she 
may be or whether or not she has 
ever seen you before. 

A child took a bowl to each table, 
and another child, with help from 
the teacher, dipped out a helping 
to each of her tablemates. The cook 
followed with the ubiquitous ripe 
olives which were sprinkled over 
the food liberally and apparently 
relished by these pre-school babies. 
The taste for olives is acquired 
young, and fortunately, for this is 
one thing plentiful and cheap in 
the midst of the country’s scarcities 
and inflation. 

The room was decorated by a ref- 
ugee artist with animals and elves. 
Flowers nodded at the windows 
from boxes on the sills. It was 
very much like nursery schools I 
had visited in America. But there 
was, in the air of teachers, children, 
even the cook and her helper, a 
certain intensity, a thankfulness 
breathing from every gesture. 
Nothing of the beauty was taken 
for granted. The prayer before 
meat was a genuine thanksgiving. 
From the smallest child to the 
eager teachers, and Sonia Vagaris, 
the social worker who was my 
guide, they wanted me to realize 
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how wonderful it was to have a 
whole school building, and pretty 
dresses and good food. They wanted 
me to be thanked. 

Yet I had done nothing. Noth- 
ing? I was an American—America 
had helped Greece. America was 
in the United Nations. Her con- 
tributions to UNICEF, not the 
largest in proportion to popula- 
tion, but greatest in amount be- 
cause of her total wealth, won for 
America more than she deserved, 
perhaps, of the credit due the 
United Nations for bringing this 
nursery school into being. 


REECE needed the United Na- 
tions to buttress her ravaged re- 
sources after years of world war 
and civil war. With this help, the 
energies of her valiant people have 
been mobilized to help themselves. 
One such is Sonia Vagaris, head 
of the department of P.I.K.P.A., the 
social agency which cooperates in 
the administration of aid programs 
for Greek children. Mme. Vagaris, 
a Greek woman of over fifty, her- 
self a refugee when the Greeks 
were recalled from homes in Tur- 
key during the conflict of 1921, 
found a new life in Athens as a so- 
cial worker. She is one of the staff 
of P.I.K.P.A. whose initials identify 
an organization working through- 
out Greece in behalf of its children. 
It is headed by another wise and 
gallant woman, Lena Soldaris, of 
the family which has figured so 
prominently in the international 
and governmental affairs of Greece. 
As I talked to her in her office at 5 
Hippocrates Street, pictures of the 


King and Queen looked down on 
us. The alert young women who 
came in with letters or records for 
her attention, an important-look- 
ing member of her Board of Direc- 
tors, the clamorous telephone 
breaking in, all got short, practical 
answers to their questions on policy 
or finance. Wearing her dark sail- 
or hat as she sat at the desk, dressed 
in simple black, she had the homely 
beauty of great women. I thought 
of Jane Addams. I thought of our 
own Martha Eliot. 

“Of course I know Martha Eliot,” 
she said as I spoke of her. “Dr. 
Eliot and I flew over Greece to- 
gether and looked down on Thrace, 
on Thessaly, on Attica, devastated 
by war—over the Peloponnesus. 
We planned together.” But they 
did not remain above the battle. 
They came to grips with it in their 
work against poverty and hunger, 
wounds, and disease. The plans 
they made went into action with 
the help of UNICEF in every school 
where hot lunches were served to 
rescue children from malnutrition, 
in hospitals for those blinded and 
maimed, where medical care and 
triumphant love win them to a new 
hold on life. 

Triumphant love is not just a 
dramatic word. It describes what 
I saw on the face of Merope Pet- 
sangouraki, director of the school 
for blind children in Salonika, 
when a boy who had come to them 
last, a groping little animal on all 
fours — blind, deaf and dumb — 
walked into the room to be present- 
ed to the guest. He stood upright 
before us and put his hand to her 
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lips to feel the words there. “This- 
is-a-friend.” Light swept his face. 
He put his hand on my cheek and 
drew my face near to his teacher's. 

“You see, he understands!” she 
said triumphantly. I took his hand 
in a warm grip that told him I was 
his friend, too. 


HEY need friends, even as they 

need food, these children who 
have suffered so greatly. They win 
friends by their need and the re- 
sponse they make to everything 
they have been given. So I was 
sorry to hear that as of May 1952 
the United Nations Children’s 
Emergency Fund was to withdraw 
from Greece. Anxious people told 
me that, especially in the hard- 
pressed northern villages, this 
would be a serious loss. Later, vis- 
iting the small villages and seeing 
the thin legs and pinched faces, I 
knew they were right. But, I was 
told, in Arab countries and in Yu- 
goslavia there was even greater 
need. 

I did not see the children in 
Arab countries, but I did go to Yu- 
goslavia. There, help came in late 
from the Americans and UN when 
the Iron Curtain lifted to let it in. 
The program is now in full swing. 
I went through the model dairy in 
Belgrade where pasteurization is 
carried on by machinery donated 
by five countries, bottled and dis- 
tributed in American trucks. Other 
dairies, built by the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment but equipped through 
UNICEF with refrigerators, bottle 
and case washers, laboratory and 
pasteurization equipment, make 
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possible the safe delivery of milk 
in Osijek, Zupanje, Zagreb, Novi 
Sad, Ljubjana, Sarajevo, and Skop- 
je. In addition, milk-drying units, 
installed in some of the dairies by 
UNICEF, have made available sixty 
to seventy tons of dried milk each 
month. 

“You cannot realize how impor- 
tant it is to the life of our babies, 
this having the dried milk that can 
be absolutely relied on,” said Dr. 
Veitch of the Premature Baby Cen- 
ter in Belgrade. Dr. Veitch, a grad- 
uate nurse trained in Yugoslavia 
and also in the Yale School of 
Nursing in New Haven, pioneers 
in training nurses to care for the 
premature babies after birth. The 
beautifully planned hospital built 
for the care of these babies and for 
the training of nurses and mothers 
in caring for them is her pride. 
Working there compensates for a 
personal life in cramped and un- 
comfortable surroundings and the 
struggles and griefs which her own 
family has suffered during and after 
the war. She and the director, Dr. 
Vasovitch, who spoke no English 
but somehow opened her mind and 
heart to me without actual words, 
conducted me through the halls. 
I looked through glass into pleasant 
nurseries where the tiny “premies” 
lay in specially heated cribs until 
they were strong enough to be 
moved into adjoining rooms among 
the ones who looked like normal, 
new-born babies. There were nurs- 
eries for the lively ones pulling 
themselves up by crib bars to smile 
at us, and rooms where the young 
mothers came to learn how to feed 
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them properly. And since some 
have no place to grow up in, they 
may stay until they are three and 
have the benefit of the playrooms 
with toys and the sunny yard with 
its sand-box. 

“Everyone has been a battle- 
ground,” said Dr. Veitch. Out of 
400 who have been admitted to 
their care, the nurses have lost only 
three of those battles, a remarkable 
record. I felt it an honor that 
through our part in the United Na- 
tions America could claim some 
part in that battle, if only in provid- 
ing the ammunition. The work- 
ers in all these enterprises are re- 
markably generous in sharing the 
honors. Because Americans had 
contributed to UNICEF and 
UNESCO, whose assistance helped 
the Medical School of the Univer- 
sity of Belgrade, I, an unofficial 
American, was given the distin- 
guished escort of its leading doc- 
tors and surgeons when I was shown 
through the Children’s Hospital 
there. I was invited to watch a lec- 
ture demonstration by the surgeon, 
Dr. Jovcic. I felt apologetic at tak- 
ing the time of these busy and im- 
portant people. They were happy, 
they said, that Americans might 
know through me what they were 
doing with United Nations aid. 

As each battle is won, another 
front seems to open up. To see 


UNICEF cars threading lonely 
roads taking vaccines and medi- 
cines to fight disease, to see UNI- 
CEF signs on food sacks, and even 
on pieces of wood from crates, now 
used to repair buildings, is to feel 
how international goodwill can 
permeate a world in which sorrow 
and fear tear at the foundations of 
their children’s lives. 

I have clear pictures of those 
children now. I can multiply the 
faces I have seen with questions in 
their eyes, songs and laughter 
breaking through, and so have pic- 
tures to fit those astronomical fig- 
ures that soared beyond my imagi- 
nation. As each child is part of 
the total, so each American contri- 
bution adds up to the tremendous 
sum that can be matched to the 
problems of reconstruction. Indi- 
viduals are welcomed with small or 
large gifts sent to the United Na- 
tions, New York. But, essentially 
it is a task of nations. The story of 
the gifts of timber from Finland, 
shipping space from Holland, pre- 
fabricated houses from Yugoslavia, 
sugar from Cuba, is another phase 
of the saga of UNICEF which I 
glimpsed as I visited the countries 
that were using this aid for their 
children. In this combined effort 
the United States must bear its 
share. 














I; THIS issue of the magazine 
demonstrates nothing else, it dis- 
plays beyond any question the 
enormous versatility of our mem- 
bership. Our women are not only 
versatile, but cosmopolitan as well. 
Take a look at the contents of this 
issue, and you will agree that our 
membership makes itself felt in the 
far corners of the earth. It is dedi- 








cated to better racial and interna- 
tional understanding; it gives 
thought to the problems of its own 
personnel; it is mindful of its con- 
tinuing responsibilities to bring in 
other capable people to the teach- 
ing profession; it takes cognizance 
of the problems and the emotional 
attitudes of retirement. It can honor 
its own profession in no better way. 
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Our membership is a creative 
group. Read a little of Louise 
Fitch’s recital of how she fills her 
time as a retired dean of women. 
Her letter to her friends last Christ- 
mas was a stirring account of the 
way in which a great creative soul 
finds opportunity in continued 
service of various kinds. Find in- 
spiration in Ethel Rothwell’s ac- 
count of the meeting of WOTP and 
the organization of the new World 
Confederation of Teachers. Read 
of the plight of children in Greece 
and Yugoslavia which Adelaide 
Baker saw with her own eyes. Find 
inspiration in Luella Keithahn’s 
tale of how elementary education 
functions in Paraguay. See what 
Jessie Taylor has been doing in the 
Point Four Program in Panama. 
You will enjoy Peter's Rock written 
by Evelyn Hammett of Mississippi. 
Miss Hammett is head of the De- 
partment of Languages and Litera- 
ture at Delta State Teachers 
College. Her own creative ability is 
demonstrated in the charming 
Peter's Rock which is her contribu- 
tion to a book of essays written by 
her students. She does not ask them 
to do anything that she cannot do 
herself. The delightful use of local 
material and the combination of 
details from several sources are a 
charming addition to our reading 
pleasure in this issue. 

One of the most moving stories 
is Dorothy Hughes’ Adventures in 
Brotherhood. Here is a first hand 
account of how one of our members 
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with a feeling of responsibility for 
her fellow men met a local emer- 
gency. We share it all with her in 
this vividly written account of her 
experience with a group of Puerto 
Ricans. 

These are your fellow members. 
We salute them with pleasure in 
their contributions and pride in 
their accomplishments. 

The men are represented here 
too. Dean Lindley Stiles, of the 
University of Virginia, has con- 
tributed the article “Education in 
a Turbulent World.” He says he 
is proud to be represented in our 
magazine because he knows it well 
and has used it for some time in his 
classes. Dr. Phillip Cox gives the 
viewpoint of many of our retired 
teachers working vigorously in the 
National Retired Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Many of the members in 
the various branches established 
throughout the country are putting 
some of us still on the firing line to 
shame. 

* #* # # 

We think it is appropriate to 
continue the series of illustrations 
begun last year and intended to 
memorialize the achievements of 
women in different fields for us to 
depict some of the accomplishments 
of “Women in White.” These are 
our honored physicians, our nurses, 
our clinicians. Their struggles 


have added a stirring chapter to the 

history of women’s achievements in 

this country and all over the world. 
M. M. S. 











Arrznpinc the annual Del- 
egate Assembly of the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion (WOTP) at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, July 26-31, 1952, was not 
only a privilege, but a rich educa- 
tional and professional experience 
as well. It was an inspiration to 





Copenhagen—fascinating shops, un- 


usual restaurants, and _ historic 
buildings. The little bronze mer- 
maid in the harbor was a constant 
reminder that one was in Hans 
Christian Andersen’s fairyland. 
But one felt it was approaching a 
modern fairyland when told of 





A New World Federation of 


Teachers Comes into Being 


ETHEL C. ROTHWELL 





meet with delegates from 17 differ- 
ent nations and with observers from 
six other countries. The approxi- 
mate daily attendance was 1,000 
people, who represented 64 organ- 
izations interested in education. 
The American delegation num- 
bered 34, several of whom were 
Delta Kappa Gamma members. 
There is much to be seen in 
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modern apartments that can be 
rented only by families with chil- 
dren, up-to-date low rental apart- 
ments for pensioners, free schooling 
through university, state-operated 
hospitals where the unfortunate re- 
ceives the same service as the 
wealthy and a democratic king and 
queen whose children attend a pub- 
lic school. 
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The friendliness and the hospi- 
tality of the people will be long re- 
membered by the delegates. As 
guests of the Danish teachers they 
were taken on a trip through a 
charming countryside to the little 
town of Elsinore to visit Kronsberg 
Castle made famous by Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet and then on to 
Frederiksburg to see the renowned 
castle and its priceless collection of 
Dutch antiques. One evening was 
set aside to visit Tivoli, Copenha- 
gen’s gay, brightly illuminated 
amusement park where one can lis- 
ten to an excellent symphony con- 
cert, see a first class puppet show, 
dine in a swanky restaurant, dance 
or visit the carnival section—all of 
this for the low cost of admission 
to the park. The social highlight 
of the convention was the reception 
and tea at the Town Hall, where 
the officials welcomed the delegates. 
The magnificent building symbol- 
izes Denmark, built as it is of Dan- 
ish materials and modeled after a 
rich burgher’s house. 

Although the social events were 
delightful, it was the professional 
meetings which made the confer- 
ence memorable. The reports on 
the conference theme, “The Rights 
and the Responsibilities of Teach- 
ers,” were very informative and en- 
lightening. 


E noted that the teachers in 
some member countries have 
greater political freedom than 
teachers in the United States. In 
Norway, teachers have representa- 
tion on school boards and vote on 
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matters concerning staff, school 
buildings, and promotions. In New 
Zealand teachers are mayors and 
council members. The teacher can- 
didates are given leave of absence 
to participate in general election 
campaigns. Forty-three teachers in 
Indonesia are members of Parlia- 
ment. 

Some of the reports of the dele- 
gates stressed work being done to 
promote the general welfare of 
teachers. Spanish teachers are en- 
thusiastic about a project sponsored 
by the Spanish Teachers Organiza- 
tion. It will pay the board and 
room of any interested teacher for 
three weeks during the summer 
months at one of the best beaches 
in Spain. 

A report of a comparative inter- 
national study of salaries showed 
that there have been salary increas- 
es in many of the member countries 
and that their respective associa- 
tions are working hard to achieve 
equal pay for men and women. 

However, not all reports gave a 
rosy picture. The Japanese dele- 
gates reported that teachers’ salar- 
ies are lower than those of people 
in private industry, the pension on 
retirement inadequate, and the 
freedom of the classroom teacher 
limited. They appealed to WOTP 
for help. 


The reports stressed the respon- 
sibilities as well as the rights of 
teachers. Among the responsibili- 
ties pointed out were: 


Living up to a reasonable code of ethics 
Striving to develop character as well as 
mental and manual abilities 








W indows 
on Henry Street 


This is the title of Lillian Wald’s book about her 
experiences in the Henry Street Settlement in New 
York City. Her career brought her into numberless 
movements for the improvement of cities’ civilization. 
It was she who originated the idea of the United 
States Children’s Bureau. She built the first play- 
ground in New York tenements; she sent trained 
nurses into the public schools; she helped educate 
thousands of problem children; she sent the boys and 
gitls of the East Side to summer camps; she took them 
off the streets and helped them to become proficient 
in arts and crafts. 

Against politicians and pedants, Lillian Wald’s 
shining sincerity stood for a couple of generations. 
To her the underprivileged of New York City owe a 
great debt, a debt that can never be paid. Her out- 
look from the windows on Henry Street was always 
amazingly sympathetic and finely in- 
telligent, but her courage, her sin- 
cerity, and her unflinching faith 
combined in the summation of a 
noble career. 


uesia, 
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Being prepared thoroughly for the posi- 
tion held and being genuinely interested 
in all problems concerning education 

Working to develop better public and 
human relations and international under- 
standings 

Being willing to cooperate with other 

groups interested in improving schools 
and instruction. 
The Malta teachers claimed “by 
cultivating good public relations 
and having a better informed so- 
ciety, the schools and the profes- 
sion would not lack support.” 

Without a doubt the day that 
will linger the longest in the mem- 
ories of those present is August 1, 


for a history-making event took - 


place. On that day WOTP lost its 
identity by merging with the two 
other international groups (mainly 
European)—IFTA (International 
Federation of Primary Teachers) 
and FIPESO (International Fed- 
eration of Secondary Teachers) to 
form the World Federation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession. Before the merger meeting 
of the three organizations, the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen (five members 
from each of the international or- 
ganizations) had been meeting for 
three years and doing intensive 
planning to lay the ground work. 
The Committee formulated a con- 
stitution and bylaws and planned 
the procedure for the amalgama- 
tion. The formation of the federa- 
tion united educational organiza- 
tions from 37 countries in a world- 
wide cooperative effort to: 


Raise the status of the teaching profes- 
sion; 


Make the highest standards of education 
available to all; 

Promote international good will founded 
upon cooperative worthwhile educational 
projects; ‘and 

Advise appropriate international organi- 
zations on educational matters. 


AY the inaugural conference on 
August 1, the Delegate Assembly 
elected, unanimously, Ronald 
Gould, Executive Secretary of the 
National Union of Teachers of 
England and Wales, for President; 
and Karl Karre of Sweden, Presi- 
dent of FIPESO, as Vice President. 
The four geographic world areas 
set up by The Committee of Fif- 
teen for the election of regional 
members of the executive commit- 
tee were adopted by the Delegate 
Assembly. However, a long dis- 
cussion on the method of electing 
the regional members followed. 
Most IFTA and FIPESO members 
felt strongly that the regional mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee 
should be elected by delegates from 
the member organizations in their 
own geographic area. Practically 
all of the WOTP members felt just 
as strongly that they should be 
elected by the Delegate Assembly. 
They stressed the danger that re- 
gional election of executive mem- 
bers might lead to domination of 
some areas by large teacher organ- 
izations in those areas. WOTP 


members felt, too, that the election 
of executive members by the Dele- 
gate Assembly might foster a world- 
wide spirit. The Delegate Assem- 
bly, however, voted that the Exec- 
utive Committee should be elected 











by delegates from their own geo- 
graphic area and during the year 
to examine these areas, particular- 
ly in relation to representation and 
voting. 

Mr. Irving Pearson, Executive 
Secretary of the Illinois Education 
Association, was elected to repre- 
sent the Americas on the Executive 
Committee. The President and the 
Vice President of WCOTP are ex- 
officio members of the Executive 
Committee. Dr. William Carr, the 
newly inaugurated Executive Sec- 
retary of the NEA, was elected 
unanimously by the new Executive 
Committee of WCOTP as its Sec- 
retary-General. Dr. Carr was a 
wise choice. He has been the effi- 
cient Secretary-General of WOTP 
since its organization, six years ago. 
Previous to the election to his new 
post, Dr. and Mrs. Carr were given 
a reception and a tea by the Exec- 
utive Committee of WOTP at Ho- 
tel D’Angelterre, the convention 
headquarters. 

Dr. William Russell, President 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
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versity, and the retiring President 
of WOTP, ended the closing ad- 
dress on a hopeful note. Dr. Rus- 
sell served the organization as Pres- 
ident since 1947, and he played no 
small part in bringing the new fed- 
eration into existence. He cited 
the four years’ fight to ratify the 
Constitution of the United States 
and referred to a statement made 
by Benjamin Franklin at the close 
of the Constitutional Convention 
in 1787 when Franklin said to 
George Washington: “. . . through- 
out the Convention I have watched 
you and the chair on which you sat. 
(On the speaker’s chair was a small 
sun.) I was never certain whether 
the sun was rising or setting. Now 
I am convinced that it is a rising 
and not a setting sun.” Dr. Rus- 
sell expressed his hope that the sun 
of WCOTP is a rising sun. He 
spoke of WOTP as a pathfinder 
and told the delegates he was con- 
fident that “with the experiences 
and practices of WOTP behind us 
WCOTP should look forward with 
hope and resolution.” 





The Status of Elementary 


Education in Paraguay 


LUELLA M. KEITHAHN 


Elementary Education Specialist 
The Institute of Inter-American Affairs 


P pasetraan elementary edu- 
cation can be seen from two points 
of view. One is the human, per- 
sonal observation of teachers and 
children who are kind, apprecia- 
tive, well mannered, and often- 
times very charming and cultured. 
The other point of view is from 
the statistical approach, which 
shows the poverty, the needs, and 
the many problems of Paraguayan 
education. 

What is the typical Paraguayan 
elementary school like? The school 
is usually a brick stucco building 
centered around a patio. The thirty 
or more children in each classroom 





are crowded into double sized desks. 
In front are the teacher’s table and 
the blackboard. Charts of plants, 
animals, and Paraguayan war he- 
roes are on the walls. Although 
all Paraguayan public education is 
gratis, the children buy their own 
readers, notebooks, pencils, and 
other books, if they are available. 

Paraguayan elemetary education 
is compulsory from the ages of 7 
to 14. In spite of this, and the fact 
that the number of children en- 
rolled has increased 16 percent dur- 
ing the last ten years, still there are 
thousands of children not in school 
for lack of buildings and teachers. 











The Paraguayan National Census 
Bureau estimates that of the ele- 
mentary school age group, 7 to 14 
years, 42 percent are not in school. 
This constitutes more than 140,000 
children out of a population of over 
a million. It is estimated that 
even in Asuncidén, the capital city, 
27 percent are not in school. Al- 
though Paraguay has more than 
1,500 school buildings with an 
average of 132 children in each, 
5,000 new classrooms and teachers 
are required to fill present needs. 


IKE most Latin American coun- 

tries, the girls go to school in the 
morning and the boys in the after- 
noon, a session of three or three and 
one-half hours. In Asuncién many 
of the elementary schools have a 
6:30 to 9:30 evening session to ac- 
commodate a greater preponder- 
ance of children who must work 
during the day. There are no child 
labor laws in Paraguay. 

One of the most interesting phas- 
es of Paraguayan elementary educa- 
tion is the distribution of children 
in the grades. In 1950, the 195,607 
children were distributed as fol- 
lows: 47 percent in the first grade; 
23 percent in the second grade; 14 
percent in the third, with 8, 5 and 
8 percent in grades four, five and 
six respectively. Why are practi- 
cally half the students in the first 
grade? One factor is the rigid grade 
requirements to enter the second 
grade. Another is the language 
handicap. 

Paraguay, though settled by the 
Spanish in the main, has a bilin- 
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gual population, through the in- 
fluence of the native Indians. Since 
the majority of the people, espe- 
cially in the country, learn to speak 
Guarani before Spanish, many first 
grade children come to school with- 
out knowing Spanish. Their three- 
hour school session is short and 
they continue to speak Guarani the 
major part of the school day. There 
is a great need to delay the reading 
program in the first grade for these 
children until they have developed 
more facility with Spanish. There 
are only a few public kindergartens 
in Paraguay, and no special schools 
for the blind, deaf, or mentally re- 
tarded children. 


Paraguayan children are like all 
other children in their play inter- 
ests, their story interests, and in 
their desire to know more about the 
world in which they live. They do, 
however, come to school with seri- 
ous problems related to their health 
and home conditions. Paraguayan 
family groups in the country are 
large. There may be six to ten chil- 
dren living with their parents or 
other relatives in one house. A typ- 
ical Paraguayan “rancho” has two 
or three rooms with a large open 
porch where the family lives most 
of the year, the mild climate per- 
mitting. Living very closely with 
adults and helping in the care of 
the younger children and in the di- 
rect support of the family, many 
of the Paraguayan youth of fifteen 
years are quite mature. However, 
on the other hand, there are many 
children highly protected by their 
parents. 
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In general, the diet of Paraguay- 
ans lacks certain essentials. Starchy 
foods, such as mandioca, macaroni, 
and rice, are consumed in large 
quantities; few vegetables are eaten. 
The high price of eggs and milk 
makes it impossible for many fam- 
ilies to buy a sufficient supply for 
their children. Citrus fruits and 
bananas are plentiful and cheap. 
Beef, that used to be plentiful and 
cheap, now is becoming more ex- 
pensive. The changing of a diet 
pattern is always slow, but some 
progress is being made in Paraguay 
with the increasing emphasis on 
school gardens. 


Tuere are many other health 
problems that Paraguayans are com- 
bating. Hookworm is very preva- 
lent among the children. This 
is difficult to control, since so many 
of them go barefoot nearly all year. 
This year the World Health Or- 
ganization has launched a program 
to combat this disease and is assist- 
ing in the development of school 
and community health programs. 

Nearly all of the elementary 
teachers in this country are women, 
chiefly because of the low pay. 
Even so, the great proportion of 
the limited budget of the Ministry 
of Education is paid out in teach- 
ers’ salaries. Those teachers in the 
highest bracket earn less than $20 a 
month. Since the majority of the 
Paraguayan teachers come from the 
better families of the community, 
they are able to live with their fam- 
ilies and receive some assistance 
from them. 





There are 12 public normal 
schools and several private ones in 
Paraguay. Students enter the nor- 
mal school upon finishing the sixth 
grade. To become a Maestra 
(schoolmistress) the student at- 
tends the normal school for five 
years where the academic courses 
are at the secondary level. The pro- 
fessional courses include Pedagogy, 
History of Education, Child Psy- 
chology, and Practice Teaching. 
During these five years the drop-out 
of students, especially in the nor- 
mal schools of the interior, is large, 
more than 50 percent. No accurate 
study has been made of the causes 
for “drop-outs,” but the large num- 
ber of failures in the professional 
courses and the economic factor 
are to be considered. In 1950 there 
were 2,412 students in the public 
normal schools of Paraguay, the 
majority being in the first years of 
the Maestra course. 

To become a Profesora the Mae- 
stra attends the normal school three 
more years. This is at junior col- 
lege level, with both academic and 
professional courses. Usually the 
Maestra studying to be a Profesora 
teaches half the day and goes to 
class the other half. No more than 
80 Profesoras are graduated each 
year in the public normal schools. 
With this limited enrollment in the 
normal schools one can quickly 
surmise that there is a great scarcity 
of trained teachers in Paraguay. In 
1950 there were 2,008 teachers “sin 
titulo,” which means they had no 
more than a sixth grade education, 
compared to 4,142 teachers “con 








titulo,” or those graduated as Mae- 
stras or Profesoras. The majority 
of the better qualified teachers mi- 
grate to Asuncién or to the larger 
towns. 


As the economy of Paraguay is 
based largely on agriculture and 
forest products, the type of educa- 
tion rural youth receive will deter- 
mine to a large extent the progress 
that can be made. It is with this 
purpose of improving rural educa- 
tion and rural life that the Division 
of Education of The Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs is working 
with the Ministry of Education and 
the Normal Schools of Paraguay. 
This is a part of the U. S. Point 4 
program by which The Institute 
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of Inter-American Affairs, repre- 
senting the United States Govern- 
ment, and the Paraguayan govern- 
ment are jointly staffing and financ- 
ing the cooperative program in 
Education. As Inter-American Re- 
gional Office for the Technical 
Co-operation Administration, the 
Institute directs all Point 4 activi- 
ties in Latin America. 

The task of improving rural edu- 
cation is not one to be realized in 
a few years. However, judging 
from the whole-hearted interest 
and efforts of Paraguayan educa- 
tors and their excellent cooperation 
with the Institute, there is hope of 
continued progress in the improve- 
ment of elementary education in 
Paraguay. 








Long before the “good neighbor” policy became a part of United 
States history, Dr. Katherine Neel Dale was demonstrating the 
kind of working good neighborliness that was most needed. 

She was a graduate of the Woman’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania, and after a year of internship at the Woman’s Hospital, 
she took up her first appointment as a medical missionary under 
the auspices of the ARP Church. In the little city of Cuidad del 
Maiz, she so succeeded in overcoming the antagonism to an Ameri- 
can, a Protestant, and a woman doctor, that when she married, less 
than two years later, Reverend James Dale, over a thousand of her 
fellow citizens of the city signed a petition to Sefior Dale asking 
him to make the City of Corn his home. By this time they re- 
garded the Doctora as essential in the community. 

For forty odd years she served the Mexican people. Her hus- 
band’s first mission was in Cerritos, but in 1901 it was decided that 
a preparatory and theological school should be opened at Rio Verde, 
and James Dale was chosen as its head. Here his wife, despite the 
demands of a growing family, built up an extensive medical prac- 
tice and eventually organized a modern hospital. She traveled 
widely ; she brought hundreds of babies into the world; she had to 
meet all kinds of surgical problems, but unruffled, competent, spar- 
kling, gay, she continued to serve the people she had chosen until 
her last illness which drove her home to San Antonio in the spring 
of 1941 to spend the few remaining days of her life. She worked 
up until the end with the last ounce of her intelligence and strength. 
For her there had been love and the satisfactions of service in a 
world that sorely needed it. She had contributed her measure 
of cheer. 


A Working Good Neighbor 








Plenty To Do 


Dr. R. Louise .Fircu 


E ACH year about Christmas time 
I send some 300 printed letters to 
people who have expressed an in- 
terest in my meanderings and var- 
ied career. For the past seven years 
I have been studying the “Oldsters” 
(sixty-five and up) all over the 
country, traveling steadily for the 
first three years. Then I decided 
to have a home again by myself, 
and chose Tacoma, Washington, 
as the location. I found a nice old 
house across the street from Com- 
mencement Bay, with gorgeous 
views of mountains, bay with sun- 
rises and sunsets, lights of the city, 
and all kinds of beautiful things. 
This was to be made into several 
apartments, and I could have first 
choice. It would all be done in a 
couple of months, and I could have 
a tiny room on the same floor until 
the apartment was ready. Fine! 
So I sent for my things, stored 
them in the basement — most of 
them, and decided to get acquaint- 
ed with the city and people of Ta- 
coma during those two idle months. 
That was three years and five 
months ago. I’m still in the tiny 
room, as the apartment is not yet 
completed! I’m not sure whether 


I’m a saint or a fool to “stick it 
Sometimes I’m sure it is the 


out.” 








former, but at other times I begin 
to wonder if I haven’t slipped into 


the’ second classification. Some 
day I'll write a book (maybe) on 
“Renting an Apartment,” and 
make my fortune. 

Repeatedly I have been asked 
what one can do to “keep busy” 


. without a regular job. No trouble 


at all. I am interested in every- 
thing, and have joined some twenty- 
five organizations of various kinds 
since coming here. They keep me 
only as busy as I desire, and afford 
outlets for usefulness, amusement, 
entertainment, learning—and the 
use of every scrap of knowledge I 
have, and I wish I had more. 
Every Sunday morning I spend at 
the U.S.O., and if the one to take 
my place at noon does not appear, 
I stay on—once until 11:00 P.M. 
I’m at the Information Desk, and 
try to help the boys in any way I 
can with their problems, ranging 
from the location of churches and 
what there is to do in town to their 
troubles and interests in life. I’ve 
been in every state of our country 
and so can always start a conversa- 
tion easily. Occasionally I “fill in” 
some other day or evening for some- 
one unable to come. I will spend 
Thanksgiving there all day helping. 


My DAR membership took me 
one day with a committee to Ft. 
Columbus, opposite Astoria, Ore- 
gon, at the mouth of the Columbia 
River. This fort is being restored, 
and DAR is helping. More history 
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of my country I am learning. Bet- 
ter look it up; it is your country 
also. 

I am on some committees, one 
working on Mental Health, and 
have attended conferences in Yak- 
ima, Western Hospital near Steila- 
coom (one of the best in the coun- 
try), and Seattle. I am glad for 
my experience as Dean of Women 
with its cases to handle. Our trip 
to Yakima was beautiful, through 
the new highway along the moun- 
tains with their dabs of snow and 
gorgeous colors of autumn time. 
The coming back late that night 
was exciting, for a very dense fog 
blotted out even the yellow line in 
the middle of the road on a narrow, 
unfinished road in the mountains 
with a deep canyon on one side. 
Due to fine driving and no “chanc- 
es” taken here, we are as good as 
ever. 

Our Oldsters Club Inc. has estab- 
lished three community centers for 
those of us sixty years and more in 
age. I am secretary of the Club. 
The Club seems to be of value as 
the membership is increasing. We 
have not planned to be a marriage 
bureau, but there have been a num- 
ber of weddings of members who 
first met at these meetings! (Don’t 
rush, please, to join!) All three 
groups had a joint picnic at lovely 
Pt. Defiance Park (some more his- 
tory for you to study!). We are 


planning to organize more centers 
here and have one about started in 
a neighboring city. 

As you know, we are near Ft. 


Gamma Bulletin 


Lewis, one of the largest in the 
country. Our Women’s Overseas 
Service League goes out frequently 
to help McChord Air Field, the 
Naval Base, Madigan and Ameri- 
can Lake Hospitals for mental 
cases. I’ve been out to assist with so- 
cial affairs, even a couple of dances. 
I spent last Christmas eve helping 
bring a little festivity to the Madi- 
gan bed patients. 


Now for a lighter view and a bit 
of foolishness for a few moments. I 
am.asked constantly in letters how 
I am—meaning my health! Well, 
here’s my record for a year, and it 
will amuse you as it has me. First, 
I went to a doctor soon after com- 
ing here for a physical checkup just 
to see what he thought. Well, he 
did the usual things—poked, pound- 
ed, x-rayed, tested, etc., gasped at 
my many years, and said he couldn’t 
find a thing wrong anywhere. Then 
he remarked, “What are you going 
to do when you are 100 years old?” 
My reply was, “I don’t really know. 
I haven’t planned that far ahead. 
I'll probably take a trip around the 
world.” “You will,” he said. “You 
could do it.” 


And now for some of the funny 
ailments. We have had snow and 
ice every winter since I have been 
here, “most unusual” of course. 
Having lived in such most of my 
life and never fallen, it didn’t occur 
to me that I could fall. Well, I 
did! Our Red Cross volunteers, in- 
cluding me, were taking a course 
in First Aid. On the day we were 











to have a lesson on first aid to ribs 
and chest, in going up a very tiny 
slope I slipped, and down I went 
onto my ribs. I went on to class, 
of course, and was a real specimen 
for study. No bones were even 
cracked, but the doctor next day 
“taped me up” for awhile, which 
didn’t interfere with my usual pro- 
cedure. Here people aren’t pre- 
pared for shoveling snow off streets 
or roads and some of the sidewalks 
aren’t entirely smooth and level; 
down I went again, having tripped 
on a bump, and landed hard. The 
first two fingers on my right hand 
were not broken, but for some time 
I had to hold a cup 2 la the old 
“show-off” days—little finger stick- 
ing out to balance it. 

Then one evening, going to a 
musicale, I was fascinated with the 
huge, full moon surrounded by the 
most enormous circle I ever saw 
with no stars inside. I gazed sky- 
ward as I walked—and petted a sore 
knee for some days afterward. (Any- 
way, the old saying proved true; no 
stars inside the circle—rain the next 
day, and it rained!) I’m trying to 
gaze earthward now as I walk. But 
the funniest of all was this. One 
day someone gave Mr. M (owner of 
the house) a big white rabbit with 
long ears. He didn’t want it and 
put it in the basement until he 
could decide what to do with it. I 
had to go down there next morning 
to get something. Up jumped rab- 
bit and hopped between my legs 
until I almost fell down the stairs. 
I gave him a kick to get him out of 
the way. He leaped up and sank 
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his teeth into the base of my left 
thumb. I had to grab him by the 
ears to get him loose and throw him 
across the room. I got upstairs with 
both hands full of blood (too bad 
I couldn’t give it to the Blood 
Bankl), got myself “first aid” band- 
aged, and went to a luncheon. Just 
at the end of that it began to bleed 
again, so I went to a nearby doctor. 
He had to take six stitches to close 
the wound. I had no idea how a 
person was “sewed up,” so he kindly 
let me sit in a chair and hold out 
my hand and watch him do it. Next 
day he gave me a shot of penicillin 
as the pesky thing had begun to 
fester. 


W HEN the doctor discovered the 
first day that I had a sense of humor 
and thought it as funny as he did, 
I thought he would hurt himself 
laughing. He said that never in all 
his experience had he or any cf his 
contemporaries had to sew up a rab- 
bit bite. I have sent word to the 
rabbit tribe that if another one 
ever wants to taste me, please brush 
his teeth first. When I received my 
doctor’s bill I learned how much I 
am worth: $15.00 a bite! 

The Washington Association of 
Social Welfare meets once a month 
at luncheon, with interesting speak- 
ers and discussion. I go to those 
quite regularly, as I do to the 
monthly evening meeting of the . 
Citizens’ Advisory Board to the 
Board of Education. Like most 
cities, Tacoma is greatly con- 
cerned over its school situation— 
not enough buildings, not enough 











Heroines Still Ride in Kentucky 


VEN in the effete East there are still some areas so remote from 
urban life that the gap seems almost unbelievable. In several coun- 
ties of Kentucky located in the Appalachian Mountains far from 

the cities, there are 10,000 men, women, and children who have medi- 
cal care that could not have been furnished them some years ago. 

It was in 1925 that Mrs. Mary Breckinridge with the inauguration of 
the frontier nursing service bridged a gap the centuries and 
ae to create for women and children in those areas a wholly new 
li 


She found in that remote mountain area the most incredibly prim- 
itive prenatal and postnatal care. She found young mothers of four- 
teen and fifteen. She found midwives who could neither read nor 
write, and most of them past sixty years of age. The latter had no 
training whatever and no equipment of any kind. Newborn babies 
were dosed with castor oil and catnip tea. 





Appalled by the lack of even minimal sanitation standards, Mrs. 
Breckinridge, already a trained nurse, went to Scotland to train for mid- 
wife service. When she had completed her training there, she came 
back to the mountains of Kentucky and organized the frontier nursing 
service which began operations with two nurses in a five-room cabin, 
and which served an area of fifty square miles. Today there are a num- 
ber of outpost centers exclusive of the hospital and the administrative 
unit. Mrs. Breckinridge is still the director, but long ago her staff was 
extended to include medical directors, secretaries, statisticians, social 
service workers, and maintenance people. The service is a daily influ- 
ence in the lives of 10,000 people, 5,000 of whom are children. It is 
supported by thousands of men and women the country over, who 
from all parts of the United States send in their contributions and who 
believe wholeheartedly in the nobility of the service Mrs. Breckinridge 
and her staff render. At each center nurses and midwives are sta- 
tioned, and they ride horseback over the steep, ice-clad hills. They 
ford rivers and creeks when the spring floods come. They have now a 
few cars and jeeps, but even so, the horse is still their principal means 
of transportation. There are heroines in these hills. 





teachers, not enough money. . The 
need for schooling for the handi- 
capped (physically and mentally, 
either or both) , the merits and non- 
merits of the present type of educa- 
tion—you know the numerous and 
puzzling problems which arise con- 
stantly. Now that we have finally 
learned that there is no age limit to 
one’s ability to learn, the interest- 
ing subjects of continuing educa- 
tion of a formal variety for our 
Oldies entails much discussion and 
planning. 

The Displaced Persons Head- 
quarters for the Lutheran Organi- 
zation is in Tacoma, and I have 
had several trips and visits with the 
fine and understanding woman in 
charge. I went out to Puyallup to 
see the dedication of the excel- 
lent Lutheran Home and Hospital 
there. 


Turre are little chores one as- 
sumes to help, such as rummage 
sales, or selling tickets at a bank or 
store for some special charitable 
affair. 

Our Mountaineers (I’m a mem- 
ber) have had a number of fine 
trips, following trails up and over 
hills and valleys. I don’t try to 
beat my old-time record anymore 
(two Oregon peaks over 11,000 feet 
in height) , but the views along the 
way are worth the trips. 

Our Zoological Society (sure, I’m 
a member!) has taken trips up to 
Mt. Rainier National Park, to see 
scarce and shy mountain goats, and 
unusual birds, and up to see the 
Zoo in Seattle. We have most in- 
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teresting slides and movies of all 
kinds of “critters” here and else- 
where, displayed at meetings. 

Phi Beta (honorary Music and 
Speech) has organized an alumnae 
group here—ten of us from about 
as many chapters, and this is an 
interesting group. 


On and on I could go—Y.W.C.A., 


. UNESCO, English Speaking Union, 


Woman’s College League (College 
of Puget Sound), and.many more. 
I’ve tried to cover all phases of life 
to know what we think (or think 
we think), and it is all interesting, 
as is life in general. 

For some of the lighter touches, 
how are these? A friend and I took 
a five-day bus trip into Northwest- 
ern Canada, stopping at small 
towns overnight, and enjoying that 
and the mountains, valleys, rivers, 
and prairies along the way. A trip 
to St. Louis to attend the second 
Gerontological (doesn’t that sound 
learned?) Congress brought some 
interesting discussions, and unex- 
pected meetings with friends of 
earlier days. I was disappointed 
in one thing, however. Not a single 
speaker, not a report mentioned 
anything west of St. Louis. Many 
of our western organizations have 
been doing for years what were 
suggested as new things to try! We 
still don’t know much about our 
country as a whole. How can we 
think we can settle the world’s 
problems when we don’t know our 
own? 

One of the most interesting sec- 
tions of the past year included the 
weeks from the middle of May until 
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August first. My Knox College 
(yes, it is in Galesburg, Illinois) 
asked me to join a group of alumni 
to discuss “Public Relations and 
the Small College.” I went to a 
very interesting two-day session. 
Then I went on to Chicago to at- 
tend a five-day session of the Social 
Welfare Forum, lending ears but 
keeping my tongue inactive. This 
was before the Democratic Conven- 
tion, and the banquet speaker—a 
fine one — was Governor Adlai 
Stevenson. 

My old home town in Illinois 
(Galva) and the town where I was 
church organist for a time (Ke- 
wanee) are just a few miles from 
Galesburg, and I had visits and re- 
unions in all three after leaving 
Chicago. But, speaking of Chicago, 
wouldn’t it be wonderful if some- 
one could invent some way of wash- 
ing its face? I knew it years ago 
when the Art Institute was a beau- 
tiful white building. Now it and 
that section are dark and dirty—no 
beauty left. On to my main pur- 
pose in going East—my college class’ 
fiftieth anniversary! Our class 
(1902) was the largest ever gradu- 
ated up to that time—in the 70’s. 
About a third of that number “re- 
uned” at Commencement time. 
Weather was perfect, neither too 
hot, too cold, not “too” anything, 
just right, and we had everything 
on the campus. 

But even more exciting than this 
was the fifty-seventh anniversary of 
my little Galva High School Class. 
This consisted of one boy and six 
girls. The one boy and five girls 


are still living. The “boy” was a 
medical missionary in China for 
some forty years, was nearly starved 
to death during the War, but 
finally got home and has recovered. 
He wanted to see the old “gals” 
again, and finally he and three of 
the five girls “re-uned” on our June 
6 anniversary date in Galva. One of 
the pleasures of small-town life is 
that everyone knows everyone else. 
But to our surprise we were feted 
and photographed and given flow- 
ers and write-ups. People in that 
vicinity said that they had never 
known a high school class to have 
a reunion after fifty-seven years. It 
was a most interesting experience. 


Next on home via Sun Valley, 
Idaho, and the National Conven- 
tion of Delta Delta Delta, my col- 
lege sorority, in which I had held 
various national offices. During 
those days as national officers, I 
visited each chapter and many 
other colleges, trying to learn as 
much as possible about the various 
kinds of colleges and universities in 
the country—curriculum, housing, 
regulations, government, faculty, 
and on and on. Many changes 
have been made since then—not all 
for the better. Sun Valley, as many 
of you know, is a beautiful place, 
and we had all varieties of weather 
—rain, snow in the mountains, gor- 
geous sunshine. The train was de- 
layed enroute home, and this 


necessitated changing trains at 2 or 
4 A.M. and little sleep. But what 
does that matter when one has so 
many lovely things to think about? 











Three days at home, then repack 
and off for San Francisco and the 
National Conference of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists, where we 
had four fine organ recitals a day 
for five days. Even I, fond as I am 
of organ music, and good as they 
were, had enough for once. It was 
a most interesting conference—or- 
gan music and conferences! I spent 
the month of July with friends 
“around the Bay,” and in Eugene, 
Oregon where I had lived alto- 
gether for about nine years. How 
U of California has changed! I 
took graduate work there in 1914- 
15. It was then the largest college 
in the country — about 3,000 stu- 
dents. Now? Almost that many 
in one class! 

And then home for a quiet time? 
Far from it. I thought it would be. 
I have had so much fun telling 
about the joys of growing old that 
others seem to want to know why I 
think so, what can one do, where 
live, and all the other interesting 
things. So—would I take part in a 
panel discussion at the National 
Recreaticn Conference in Seattle— 
five days. I did. Incidentally, the 
morning after I arrived up came a 
bellboy at the hotel with a box of 
candy from the manager! He 
turned out to be one of the boys 
taking the Hotel Management 
Course at Cornell University when 
I was Dean of Women there and re- 
membered me! Hardly home again 
when an invitation came to take 
part in a panel discussion at Yak- 
ima. I went, of course—beautiful 
trip across, around, over various 
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mountains, humps, and _ valleys. 
Home just in time to go to a fine 
performance of Figaro! 

Would I be delegate to the Zonta 
District Convention at Eugene, 
Oregon? I would! Four of us drove 
down together—and weather and 
mountains behaved beautifully— 
and a fine convention fitted in per- 
fectly. 

Interspersed among these affairs 
have been talks to various clubs and 
organizations about my “Oldies.” 
I’ve given fifty-five now here and in 
the vicinity, so I guess people are 
interested in the later years of life. 


One think I like out here is the 
way people scoot around: forty, 
fifty miles or more mean nothing. 
So our Delta Kappa Gammas joined 
the district conference at Olympia 
recently. Eighteen of us went—fine 
group, fine meeting. Overseas 
Women meet with Olympia, Seat- 
tle, and other groups; Business and 
Professional Women meet in vari- 
ous cities, or they meet at nice road- 
side eating place for lunch or din- 
ner. Thus one learns one’s state 
and its problems, beauties, and in- 
teresting people. 

Music? I have tickets to seven- 
teen musical affairs here and in 
Seattle this year. ‘There are excel- 
lent symphony orchestras in both 
cities, and many renowned musi- 
cians come from all over to give 
concerts. Lots of fine home talents, 
too. I never get enough good 
music. 

Art? Why, of course, exhibits 
constantly of home talent artists in 
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the Northwest, and occasionally 
some farther renowned artists. I 
am now spending two Sunday after- 
noons a month as hostess of one of 
the rooms in our very excellent 
state Historical Museum. It is most 
interesting to see what people come, 
what interests them, including the 
children. Some teachers would be 
much pleased if they could hear 
how what they teach is absorbed 
by some of their pupils. In 1953 
Washington State celebrates its cen- 
tennial of admission as a territory 
and plans are being made for a cele- 
bration of some kind in every sec- 
tion. Better study the history of 
this section of your country. It is 
fascinating. 


Picnics, boat trips, wanderings 
through beautiful parks, daffodil 
parades, camellias, rose gardens— 
there are so many beautiful things 
to see, and I’m happy just to have 
an opportunity to ride in anything, 
and see more of my fascinating 
country. 

’ And along this line, tomorrow I 
go to Corvallis, Oregon, seven 
hours’ bus trip, and November 24 
to Yakima again to speak at Delta 
Delta Delta Founders’ Day Ban- 
quets, about how it all started and 
why. I, being one of the “Oldies,” 


-_know. 


See why I insist life is more in- 
teresting the more we have of it. 











Rural Education in 


Panama Under Point IV 


JESSIE E. TAYLOR 


Waar would you do if you 
were a teacher in Panama and were 
sent by the Ministry of Education 
to teach in the rural areas of the 
interior? The building might be 
a small one-room hut house with 
whitewashed “quincha” walls and a 
thatched roof; the room might be 
dark; a dozen or so double seats of 
various sizes would be crowded 
‘with thirty-five or forty black-eyed 
children, in grades I to III, waiting 
to be told what to do. There would 
be a 3 x 5 blackboard (just that, 
boards painted black); a very small 
cupboard in the corner would con- 
tain a few dog-eared books, never 
enough to go around. A map of 
Panama, a few charts, especially 
those showing the anatomy of the 
body, would be on the walls. You 
would come to school empty-hand- 
ed unless you had been attending 
the Normal recently and had some 
materials given out there. 


Perhaps you might be more for- 
tunate and be located in a small 
village where, if someone in the 
community had been influential 
enough, a modern building of sev- 
eral rooms had been built by the 
government and provision thus 
made for all six grades of the ele- 
mentary school. There you prob- 
ably would need to be a graduate 
of the Normal, which means you 
would have had six years of school- 
ing beyond the sixth grade. You 
would have little more to work 
with, but there would be more 
blackboard space, there would be 
display boards, and the walls and 
floor would be of concrete. A piece 
of chalk, a few books, and what 
you have in your head would be 
your resource material. 

I am always surprised that so 
much learning does take place with 
the limited facilities available. But 
these happy, usually clean and 
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freshly dressed children are eager 
to learn and to accomplish, eager 
to be doing something. However, 
as there is little for them to do, 
they sit for long periods and write 
in their copybooks, at first the num- 
bers and letters, then later very aca- 
demic lessons on Panama. The 
teacher has had some fairly good 
training in theory, but, not having 
been given techniques to develop 
this theory and with no materials 
or equipment she quickly reverts to 
teaching as she was taught. Infor- 
mational material is written on the 
board, copied by the children into 
their copybooks, memorized, and 
later given back by the question- 
answer method. The first grade 
children learn to read phonetically 
—first sounds, then syllables, later 
words, and, in a few months, sen- 
tences. Soon they can read the 
newspaper. Understanding what 
they read is another matter! Skills 
are learned but not made func- 
tional. Information is something 
to be learned and forgotten, for it 
has little relation to living. The 
school is a government project; the 
building is provided by the na- 
tional government; the teacher is 
appointed and paid by the govern- 
ment. 

What is our mission here? The 
late Dr. Henry G. Bennett, former 
head of the Point IV program, said, 
“The Point 4 program is education, 
from first to last.” Whether the 
field be in rural or vocational edu- 
cation, agriculture, health, housing 
or welfare, the purpose of the pro- 
gram is to help people to help 
themselves in countries that for 
some reason Hfaven’t advanced as 
much as they have a right to. 


It is a cooperative affair. In La- 
tin America it operates within the 
Servicio Cooperativo, an agency of 
the Government of Panama, which 
is jointly staffed and jointly 
financed by Panama and The Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs, rep- 
resenting the United States Gov- 
ernment. The IIAA is the Inter- 
American Regional Office of the 
Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration for all Point 4 cooperative 
technical assistance activities in 
Latin America. An agreement de- 
fines the purposes and operations 
of each program. 


HE objectives of the rural educa- 
tion program in Panama may be 
briefly summarized: 


1. To re-orient and train rural teachers 
already in service; to make their schools 
truly “community centered”; to interest 
the community in the improvement of the 
school program, and to make the school 
the means by which the community raises 
its standard of living. 

2. To work with the Normal (Teacher 
Training) School in the education of 
young Panamanians to be rural school 
teachers who will know the problems of 
rural communities and what the teacher 
and the school can do to make rural living 
happier and more productive. 


How do we operate? We are a 
team of four American educators, 
specialists in our fields, the director 
and teacher trainer, and _ techni- 
cians in Home Life, Agriculture 
and General Methods. Each has a 
Panamanian specialist asociado. 


General Methods has a Panama- 
nian demonstration teacher also (I 
picked a good teacher and helped 
to train her). We also have Diana, 
an artist in her fields of clay model- 











AND THEY SHALL WALK 


This is the title of the life story of that 
amazing woman, Sister Kenny, who, until 
very recently, was making her mark in this 
country and showing skeptical physicians 
that cures for infantile paralysis were pos- 
sible. Hers is a thrilling story. It begins 
with a colorful picture of her early days of 
her home in Australia. It stresses the beauty 
and the joy of the open country and the gay 
comradeship of a lively household. It is 
permeated with faith and good humor. 

Sister Kenny had the great good fortune 
to see her methods vindicated and her clinics 
established in this country before she left for 
Australia where she now makes 
her home. Hers was a battle 
fought against forces entrenched 
in precedent and armored in tra- 
dition, but she went away from 
our shores with the gratitude of 
thousands of her friends ringing 
in her ears and with the full as- 
surance that the work to which 





she had given herself so nobly 
would be continued. 


Post-script 


Since we penned these lines, 
Sister Kenny has “gone home.” 
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ing and weaving. Her function in 
our team is to work in native in- 
dustries. Here dream is to retrain 
the “campesinos” in their native 
arts. We work in one group of 15 
schools with 45 teachers, known in 
the Latin America programs as a 
nucleo. This becomes a demonstra- 
tion area. 

What do we do? With my share 
of the funds we had tables and 
chairs made—one table and ten 
chairs for each room—so that chil- 
dren may get out of those crowded 
benches and work in groups. We 
helped teachers rearrange their 
rooms, with attention to lighting, 
seating to fit, and making the room 
attractive with mounted pictures 
(from American magazines) and 
vases of beautiful flowers. Fre- 
quently we had a “junta” with the 
help of the agriculture technician, 
who is also a manual arts special- 
ist. Parents would come and, with 
teacher and children, paint walls, 
benches, and blackboards. Display 
boards would be put up, an extra 
window put in, etc. We provided 
paper (newsprint) crayolas, scissors, 
etc. We searched for Spanish books 
and gave each teacher one in arith- 
metic, science, and geography. But 
it was mostly in reading that we 
tried to help. We helped them to 
revise the daily program so that the 
day opened with interesting con- 
versation about their homes, their 
family, and their daily activities, 
trying to emphasize the dignity of 
the individual and the value of 
work. Then we would summarize 
the discussion into a blackboard 
story that became a reading lesson. 
We taught them how to make 


blackboard stories from pictures. 
We worked out a series of chart 
lessons with a controlled vocabu- 
lary to preface a series of readers 
that had been developed in Guate- 
mala. We provided extra sets of 
readers so that the children could 
enjoy much free reading. We 
helped the teachers to prepare units 
to tie in with the work given in 
home life and agriculture. The 
agriculture specialists provided a 
few tools and helped them to de- 
velop beautiful school gardens and, 
with the acquired learnings and a 
few seeds, start home gardens. The 
home life specialists have helped 
the school and the community to 
provide noon lunches. Their lunch- 
room programs and school gardens 
furnish material for many stories 
for their nucleo paper, “La Luz del 
Campo,” which they look forward 
to receiving on Nucleo Day. 

This is an all-day meeting held 
each month in one of the larger 
schools of the nucleo for the pur- 
pose of giving more intensive in- 
service training. Demonstrations, 
discussions, and a general get-to- 
gether act as an incentive for im- 
provement. Soon we expect to work 
at the Normal, where we can help 
with the pre-service training of 
teachers which is so important. 

Is it worth while? What do you 
think? When I see a classroom 
that is becoming a laboratory of 
learning, a teacher who is trying to 
make her teaching functional and 
happy, active children who smile 
and say “Buenos dias”, proudly 
holding up their work to show me, 
I wonder how I can ever leave 
them. 








California 
In San Francisco on September 30, Miss 
Doris M. Thornely of Theta Chapter. 
Colorado 
Miss Anna Laura Force of Alpha Chap- 
ter in Denver, Colorado on July 16, 1952. 
Connecticut 
Miss Ida M. Keigwin of Gamma Chapter 
on June 7, 1952. 
Florida 
Miss Margaret Carrick Fairlie of Alpha 
Chapter on October 27, 1952. 


Georgia 
On September 19, 1952 in Decatur, Miss 
Rose Yancey of Lambda Chapter. 
Illinois 
Miss Margaret Greenlee of Zeta Chapter 
on September 20, 1952 
Miss Jessie I. Spofford of Zeta Chapter 
on September 23, 1952, in Rockford. 
Miss Mamie T. McGrath of Nu Chapter 
in Peoria, Illinois on June 23, 1952. 
Miss Anna Louise Bond of Alpha 
Gamma Chapter on September 7, at Jef- 
ferson Memorial Hospital, Mt. Vernon, Ill. 


On October 12, 1952, Mrs. Charles Neely. 


of Alpha Kappa Chapter at Missouri Bap- 
tist Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri. 

At Victory Memorial Hospital at Wau- 
kegan, Miss Nettie Russell of Alpha Nu 
Chapter on June 2, 1952. 

Indiana 

Mrs. Belva Jones Dugan of Alpha 
Epsilon Chapter at St. Johns Hospital, 
Anderson, on September 28, 1952. 

Louisiana 

Mrs. Aletta Flowers of Alpha Beta 

Chapter on May 21, 1952 in Jena. 
Maryland 

Miss Bertha Schools of Alpha Chapter 

on May 20, 1952 in Baltimore, Maryland. 
Minnesota 

Miss Leah C. Stewart of Zeta Chapter 
on October 21, 1952 in St. Paul. 

Mrs. Agnes S. Sjoquist of Theta Chapter 
on June 16, 1952 in Austin. 

Mississippi 

Miss Grace Weatherford of Eta Chapter 

on September 14, 1952 in Tupelo. 





Where there are no shadows, no doubts, no yearnings, 
Where fellowship is a great reality. 


Mrs. Edna Haley Lowe of Kappa Chap- 
ter on September 20, 1952 in Yokona. 


New Mexico 
Miss Clyde Totten of Alpha Chapter on 
October 12, 1952 in Roswell. 


New York 

On October 5, 1952 Mrs. Juanita Dono- 

van Riedinger of Gamma Chapter. 
North Carolina 

Miss Annie Beckwith Pruitt of Beta 
Chapter on October 20, 1952 in Raleigh. 

Mrs. Winnie Byrd Sidbury of Theta 
Chapter on July 15, 1952 in Scotts Hill. 

Ohio 

Miss Louise Bell Bennett of Gamma 
Chapter on September 18, in Columbus. 

Mrs. Fannie Smith Powers of Mu Chap- 
ter on August 19, 1952 in Poland. 

Dr. Mabel Ruth Fernald on October 9, 
1952—Xi Chapter. 

Miss Amelia R. Lutz of Alpha Zeta 
Chapter on June 25, 1952 in Fremont. 

Mrs. Lilliann Bowers of Alpha Phi 
Chapter on July 31, 1952 in McClellan 
Hospital, Xenia. 

Oklahoma 

Mrs. Mable Wilkes of Tau Chapter on 

July 30, 1952. 


South Carolina 
On July 3, 1952 in Greenville, Mrs. 
Thelma C. Watkins of Theta Chapter. 


Texas 

Miss Mary Love Dickinson of the Delta 
Chapter on October 6, in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

On August 2, 1952 in Sherman, Miss 
Mary E. Crutchfield of Chi Chapter. 

Mrs. Lottie Dee Collins Stephens of 
Beta Alpha Chapter on September 18, 
1952 in Newburn’s Sanitarium. 


Wisconsin 
On July 16, 1952 Mrs. Gladys A. Hoan 
of the Delta Chapter in Milwaukee. 
Mrs, Cora Anson of Mu Chapter on 
April 2, 1952 in La Crosse. 
Wyoming 
In Laramie on August 20, 1952 Mrs. 
Emma Duffy of Epsilon Chapter. 
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